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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——»>——— 
HE Great Powers have accepted the British proposal to hold 
a Conference upon the financial condition of Egypt. The 
acceptance on the part of most of them has been unhesitating— 
upon that of Italy even eager; but France, though agreeing, has 
intimated a wish for certain previous explanations, and Turkey 
desires to be assured that the Tribute will be paid. It is not 
known whether the meeting will be held in London or Constan- 
tinople,—most probably London, as the Sultan does not want 
the facts made clear to his people, and suppresses all the tele- 
grams referring to the Conference ;—but it is known that the 
subject of debate is to be the Law of Liquidation only, and that 
if other subjects are placed on the table “ they will be regarded 
as a new question, totally detached from anything that has taken 
place.” Mr. Gladstone stated this on Thursday night, and in- 
tended, we presume, to intimate that neither the occupation nor the 
administration of Egypt would be discussed. The grand difficulty, 
however, will be to avoid the discussion of the security to be 
offered to the Bondholders. They will press their Governments 
to say that if the Sinking Fund is to be cancelled, or if the 
interest is to be reduced, they are entitled to better security, 
and to ask what security they are to get. The dependence of 
most Governments—indeed, of all Governments except Great 
Britain and Germany—upon the loan-mongers is so great, that 
the Bondholders’ cause will be pressed hard; and it is quite 
possible that the ultimate answer may involve political results. 
Clearly the security of the Bondholders depends entirely upon 
the time during which they may rely on British occupation. 
The moment Egypt is left to itself the bonds will be worth 
nothing ; and though we should not disapprove that result, as a 
fair penalty for the greed shown in arranging the loans, Europe 
will, 


The Egyptian papers preseuted to Parliament on Thursday 
show clearly that the British Government rejected Zebehr as 
Viceroy or Sultan of the Soudan on the definite ground that he 
would, if he defeated the Mahdi, be a great danger to Egypt, 
and that he would be irresistibly tempted either to revive slave- 
catching or to wink at it. They also show that the dispatch of 
an English force from Suakim to Berber was carefully con- 
sidered, and was rejected on the ground of nearly insuperable 
military difficulties ; while the use of an Indian force was refused 
as unfairto India, and, from the nature of the service to be under- 
taken—that is, from the necessity of using Mussulmans against 
a Mahdi,—involving unknown risks. And they finally show 
that General Gordon did, on April 8th, telegraph to Sir 
Evelyn Baring that he had been “ abandoned,” in words which, 
Sir Evelyn says, show him to be “ very indignant.” A month 
before, on March 11th, he had telegraphed to Cairo his “ sincere 
thanks for the support her Majesty’s Government had afforded 
him since he took up his mission.” They do not, however, show 
that he is in any danger, he having full power to retreat to the 








South if he pleases, and either reach the Congo or come out by 
Zanzibar. The Austrian geographer, Baron Hofmann, who 
knows personally the Equatorial region, says either course is 
easy. : 


The following are the words of the very latest instructions 
telegraphed to Cairo, on April 23rd, as to General Gordon :— 
“Gordon should be at once informed that he should keep us 
informed, to the best of his ability, not only as to immediate, 
but as to any prospective danger at Khartoum ; that to be pre- 
pared for any such danger he advise us as to the force necessary 
in order to secure his removal, its amount, character, route for 
access to Khartoum, and time of operation ; that we do not pro- 
pose to supply him with Turkish or other force for the purpose 
of undertaking military expeditions, such being beyond the 
scope of the commission he holds, and at variance with the 
paciiic policy which was the purpose of his mission to the 
Soudan; that if with this knowledge he continues at Khar- 
toum, he should state to us the cause and intention with which 
he so continues.” 


There can be no doubt, from the Egyptian papers, that the 
Government intend, if tiey must, to rescue General Gordon by 
force; but that they do not see why, as he was sent on a pacific 
mission which has partly failed, and as he possesses plenty of 
steamers, he should not rescue himself. The departure for the 
South is his own plan, and was deemed by Colonel Stewart and 
Vice-Consul Power so much the best, that when the General 
offered them the option of a etreat to Berber they preferred to 
accompany him. It does not appear that if he left Khartoum 
the garrison there would be massacred, no one having fallen at 
Berber; while even the Greek merchants, it is affirmed, intend 
to stay and make terms with the Mahdi. While, therefore, if 
General Gordon stays, an expedition must be sent to his aid, it 
seems unjust that this country should be driven to such an 
enterprise, with its hazards and loss of life, when the General 
himself can render it needless. Of course, if we intended to 
conquer or even pacify the Soudan, the expedition would be a 
necessity ; but the Government declare nearly every time they 
write that they have no intention of the kind. The expedition, 
if sent, will be sent to rescue the General, and for that alone. 


On Monday Mr. Raikes moved that it be an instruction to 
the Committee on the Representation of the People Bill “that 
they have power to make provision for the redistribution of 
seats between the existing constituencies, and for the represen- 
tation of those populous urban sanitary districts at present 
unrepresented ;” and he declared that this was quite a different 
motion from that of Lord John Manners which the House had 
rejected by a majority of 130, because, while Lord John Man- 
ners had condemned the Bill for the omission of redistribution, 
he only sought to supply the omission. On this plea Mr. Raikes 
blandly took up the whole subject again, repeating all the old 
arguments against separating the two measures with as much 
insouciance as if they were quite new; he proposed to diminish 
the Irish representation by at least the number of seats added 
in 1832, in order to recruit the borough representation in Scot- 
land. He argued, very ingeniously, that the enfranchisement of 
the agricultural labourers would not do nearly so much to in- 
crease the representation of agriculture as the enfranchisement of 
large urban populations in the counties would do to diminish it ; 
and he concluded his speech by a gorgeous peroration, in which 
he exhorted Mr. Gladstone not to let himself be remembered “ in 
connection with a passionate apostrophe similar to that which 
was to be found in the writings of Pope, when in his best- 
known manner he wrote,— 

“ Thy hand, great anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.” 
There is, however, really no fear that any one will connect Mr. 
Gladstone with the Dunciad. Mr. Raikes, perhaps, may de- 
serve, as he evidently covets, that fame. The goddess of the 
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Dunciad is Dulness, and her commands are summed up ina line 
which Mr. Raikes mig)t fair'y have quoted for the benetit of his 
own party, as containing the net result of his injunctions on 
the subject of Reform and Obstruction,— 

“ My sons, be proud, be selfish, and be dull.” 


Mr. Gladstone deprecated as utterly obstructive the revival 
in a more exaggerated form of the plea rejected by the House 
in a milder form, and exhorted Liberal members who might 
still wish to speak in favour of the Bill to reserve their speeches 
for the amendment of the Lord Mayor, who proposed to move 
that the House go into Committee “ this day six months.” Lord 
Randolph Churchill called this the application, to the Liberal 
party atleast, of the principle of the Closure in its worst form ; Mr. 
E. Clarke followed in the same strain, asserting that Mr. Gladstone 
always described the right opportunity for discussion as being 
either past or future, as Alice in Wonderland found that there 
was always “jam to-morrow, or jam yesterday, but never jam 
to-day.” He was very eloquent on the injustice of swamping 
agricultural labourers with urban votes, but thought nothing of 
the injustice of keeping both alike without votes, and, oddly 
enough, assumed that all the agricultural votes would be 
Tory and all the urban votes Liberal, though Member after 
Member has boasted of the number of Tory electors in the great 
Lancashire towns, and of the danger of subversive principles 
ruling in the new rural constituencies. Mr. Brodrick, by way 
of obstruction, moved the adjournment of the debate, not be- 
cause he was forbidden to speak, but because it appeared to 
be impossible for him to speak without the fillip of Liberal 
contradiction ; whereupon Sir W. Harcourt explained that after 
seven nights’ debate practically devoted to the subject of Re- 
distribution, and after the division taken on it, it was impossible 
to doubt the purely dilatory character of this debate, and after 
ahotspeech from Mr. Gibson and a reply by the Prime Minister, 
the adjournment of the debate was negatived by 108 votes to 71. 


The debate on Mr. Raikes’s instruction then went on again, 
Mr. Elton protesting against the South and West of England 
being called upon to give up seats to Ireland; Major-General 
Alexander demanding for Scotland ten or twelve additional 
Members; Mr. Whitley (M.P. for Liverpool) denying that the 
Conservatives are afraid of the working-men, — only they 
must insist on Redistribution first; Lord E. Cecil declaring 
frankly that the Bill of 1867 was a great mistake. Mr. T. 
Collins asserted that everybody knew that the Bill was to be 
knocked on the head in another place, that the Bill of 1867 
*‘ went too far,’ and that the present Bill is a fraud. Finally, 
Mr. Raikes’s instruction was negatived by 174 to 147. The 
very small number in both divisions was due, it is said, to the 
Whips on both sides having had some understanding that there 
was to be no division,—an understanding not understood. 


On Thursday, the Conservative collapse began. First, the 
Lord Mayor, in a good-natured and, after his fashion, rather 
bumptious speech, announced his intention not to move his 
amendment, in the hope that the House of Lords would ensure 
an appeal to the country before accepting the Bill from a 
“moribund Parliament.” The Government in bringing in the 
Bill had acted on the principle “ Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo,” put the Lord Mayor appears to have left 
it dark what the infernal power was to whose malign agency he 
referred. He stated, by the way, if he is rightly reported, that the 
Parliament has already lasted for five years, whereas it is only 
just four since it assembled. Mr. Chaplin then followed the Lord 
Mayor’s example in a very bitter speech against the new Kil- 
mainham treaty for the extension of the county franchise to 
Treland, the logic of which really required that Ireland should be 
deprived of her existing constitutional rights. He concluded 
with the anti-climax of declining to move the amendment of 
which he had given notice. 





Mr. Gladstone then rose an pointed out that for ten years 
back the Liberals had been endeavouring to put the Irish 
franchise on an equal footing with that of Great Britain, so 
that it was most unjust to invent a new Kilmainham treaty 
to account for the inclusion of Ireland in this Bill. In the 
belief of the Government, there was but one course which would 
tend to reconcile the feelings and sympathies of the Irish 
people with the “Invincibles,” and that course would be to 
deny the advantages of the Union to the Irish people. 
Narrowing the franchise was not a protection against revolu- 
tion, as the Government of Louis Philippe in France had 








proved. He ventured even to rejoice that Ireland would not 
submit to be treated on a footing of inequality in the Union - 
and it seemed to him absurd, as well as ungenerous, to grudge 
the Irish equal representative privileges on the pha that 
if they used them they would force on a dissolution of the 
Union. Great Britain was quite strong enowgh to hold her 
own against Ireland, even if Ireland were all against us; but 
there was one other item which bore weight in the scale; “ Let 
us be as strong in right as we are in population, in wealth, and 
in historic traditions, and then we shall not fear to do justice to 
Treland.” 

After this speech the debate became a lament on the part of 
the Conservatives,—Mr. Newdegate, for instance, bewailing the 
condition of the Conservative party, and calling Sir Stafford 
Northcote its ex-organiser (did he mean disorganiser?). Mr, 
Yorke wept over the Kilmainham treaty ; Mr. Salt insisted that 
what Ireland wanted was “rest.” Mr. Finch-Hatton expressed 
his entire willingness to wait for the English franchise till 
Ireland was ready for it; Mr. Gorst, on the part of the Fourth 
Party, repudiated Mr. Chaplin; and finally, Lord George 
Hamilton explained that though the Tory party were completely 
united as to the mischief which the Bill would do to Ireland, 
they were excusably divided as to whether it was right that 
Great Britain should wait for the franchise till Ireland was 
ready, or whether Ireland should be subjected to injury rather 
than that Great Britain should wait. The Irish Members, of 
course Mr. King-Harman excepted, insisted on the necessity of 
putting Ireland and England under the same law, and eulogised 
the determination of the Government. ‘Then the House got it- 
self into Committee without a division, and progress was at once 
reported. 

Subsequently, in Supply, the controversy as to the frightful 
statue of the Duke of Wellington formerly placed upon the: 
Marble Arch was renewed,—Sir Robert Peel arguing for the re- 
placement of the statue on the Marble Arch, chiefly, apparently, 
on the ground that the Academicians do not like it, and that 
the Academicians are always wrong. But even Mr. Labouchere 
could not endure the prospect of the continued brooding of this 
night-mare, or night-horse, over London, calling that ‘“ mon- 
strous horse” the greatest curse from which any city has 
suffered since the Trojan horse; and Sir R. Peel was defeated by 
111 votes (219 to 108). 


On Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Cameron brought on his Bil? 
for legalising Cremation,—the burning of the dead body,— 
which he advocated on sanitary grounds. He denied that any 
difficulty arose as to the evidence of poison or other criminal 
treatment of the deceased under the Bill, as he would require 
an inquest in all cases of cremation. Vegetable poisons dis- 
appear very soon, whether the body be buried or not, and all 
metallic poisons (except arsenic) would remain in the ashes.. 
Sir William Harcourt opposed the Bill on the ground that it 
would be quite impossible to make an adequate analysis of the 
body as required by the Bill on the terms proposed in the Bill, 
i.c., for 5s. each, the proper examination of bodies being a most 
difficult and expensive business. The Corporation of London, 
said Sir W. Harcourt, had made provision for a great crema- 
torium at Ilford. ‘ Whether they are building for themselves a 
great funeral pyre to dispose of the Corporation, it is not for me to 
say, but perhaps they desire that their death should not be like 
other men, and that they should vanish in a fiery chariot ;” but in 
any case Sir W. Harcourt felt quite unequal to the duties im- 
posed on him by this Bill as to the depositing of “the silver- 
frosted fragments in glass bottles ;” whereupon Sir Lyon Play- 
fair made a very lucid and elaborate speech in favour of the 
Bill, though admitting that in cases of arsenical poisoning it 
might interpose obstacles in the way of justice. 


Sir Richard Cross opposed the Bill on the same grounds as 
Sir W. Harcourt, and Mr. Labouchere made a very amusing 
speech in support of it, in which he said that Sir Richard Cross 
had decided that the laws of nature, of science, and of the 
country were “not within the range of practical politics.” Dr. 
Cameron had wished to bring these laws within the range of prac- 
tical politics, and therefore he had introduced this Bill. Mr. 
Labouchere did not attach much importance to the danger that 
if some people were burnt, other people would be in danger of 
being poisoned. The Home Secretary had argued, “ One cousin 
would poison me, another cousin would burn me, and neither 
cousin would hang for it.” So far as he himself was concerned, 
it was a matter of absolute indifference to him whether he was 
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puried, burnt, anatomised, or anathematised. It wasa matter 
of absolute indifference to him, moreover, what became of his 
relatives. The reason he wished for cremation was for the sake 
of the living, because it would make the earth a healthier place 
to live on than it is now. Mr. Kennard then quoted a case in 
which a crime was brought to light ten years after the burial by 
the exhumation of the body,—a crime which could not have 
been brought to light under a system of cremation. Eventually 
the second reading of the Bill was rejected by 149 votes against 
79,—majority, 70. es: een 

A most important debate on Irish land came off on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mr. Dickson has proposed a Bill for purchasing 
Trish estates and selling them to the tenantry through a corpo- 
rate body, to which Government would lend ten millions 
sterling. On the second reading of this Bill Mr. Parnell stated 
his view, which is that the State should lend to County Boards 
or other local bodies £10,000,000 a year for ten years, that this 
money should be spent by the Boards in purchasing land for 
the tenantry, and that it should be repaid by the tenants in in- 
stalments extending over fifty-two years. The ultimate risk, 
he was assured by good actuaries, would not exceed fifty 
millions, and he believed that if his proposal were adopted, the 
unsaleability of land in Ireland would cease, large sections would 
be transferred to the tenants, and the agrarian question would 
be nearly settled. This proposal would not be an unreasonable 
one, considering the necessity in Ireland for enlisting opinion 
on the side of property, if only Mr. Parnell could give the 
smallest guarantee that the instalments would be paid. But 
the people might revolt against them; and a Government can 
no more evict whole populations on its own behalf than on 
behalf of the landlords. It is possible that if the tenant-right 
were thrown in as security, the fear of losing that property 
without eviction might induce payments; but the pressure on 
Parliament to extend the term would be very great. 





When Mr. Parnell sat down, Mr. Trevelyan rose and made 
the important announcement that the Government had pre- 
pared a Bill to facilitate purchase, which was in nearly the last 
stage of readiness, and which he hoped to produce within a 
fortnight. He hoped this Bill’ would be satisfactory to all 
concerned, stated that the Government had, as he believed, 
found an intermediary Body which would work efficiently, and 
hinted that the suggestion of making the tenant-right an 
additional security was most valuable. We cannot bring our- 
selves to hope that everybody will be pleased, or even acquiescent; 
but it is clear that Mr. Bright’s purchase clauses are to be largely 
extended, and possible that the supplementary Land Law may 
be as important as the original Act. The grand difficulty of the 
measure, whatever it is, will be to secure its execution through- 
out a long period of years. It is always forgotten that Freiherr 
vom Stein, when he turned the serfs of Prussia into peasants, 
had below him a population anxious to obey law and inclined 
to keep contracts, and behind him a Government possessing 
not only the power to shoot all who openly defied the law, but 
entirely willing to exercise it. Stein’s work in Ireland would 
not be difficult if Prussian conditions existed in the island. 
However, we must hope for the best, and rely on the reluctance 
of men who have paid for an insurance during some years to 
forfeit their policies at last. 


Mr. Dodson on Monday proposed an amendment to the new 
Cattle Diseases Bill, compelling the Privy Council to prohibit 
importation “whenever they are not satisfied in respect to any 
foreign country, or any specified part thereof,” that the sanitary 
arrangements “afford reasonable security” against infection. 
The effect of this clause is to throw the onus of refusing to pro- 
hibit upon the Lord President, but to leave him a discretion, 
particularly as to the ostracism of a whole country when 
only part is affected. This amendment was accepted all over 
the House, except by a small number of Members who are pro- 
bably at heart opposed to all restrictions. Mr. Broadhurst made 
a bitter speech ayainst the Bill, which he said was intended by 
landlords to restrict the food of the people in order that out of 
their sufferings back rents might be paid. The tenant-farmers 
would not benefit by the Bill, but only the rent-receivers. Mr. 
Rylands partly azreed with him; and Mr. Jacob Bright, who 
added that the iiea that if no foreign cattle came English 
cattle would not ie sick was nonsense. As well say that if no 
foreigners came |!nglish men and women would never be ill. 
The objectors took a division; but the great parties were satis- 
fied, and the vote for the amendment was 357 to 48. We dare 





say the Government were justified in passing their Bill by 
compromise; but if meat grows dearer, the towns will blame 
them, and the counties will show them no gratitude. 


Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador in London and 
Paris, has been recalled, and replaced by the Ambassador 
hitherto stationed in Berlin, Li-Fong-Pao. It is understood 
that the instructions of the new Minister are to make peace 
with France at once, and he has already started for Paris. In 
Berlin it appears to be considered that peace is made; but that will 
depend upon the final demands of the French Government. It 
is quite possible that the Chinese Cabinet is willing to recognise 
accomplished facts in Anam, but we do not see how the War 
Party at Pekin can venture to pay an indemnity, or cede any 
territory directly under its rule. It is quite possible, however, 
as we have before argued, that M. Jules Ferry made these de- 
mands only to compel China to abandon the policy of indirect 
war, and force her either to escape the demand for indemnity 
by ceding Tonquin, or to declare war openly, and so lose 
Hainan. M. Ferry’s action is very bold, for failure would 
involve a great war; but it may succeed. 


The Republican State Conventions in America have now all 
chosen their delegates for the general Convention which will 
meet at Chicago to nominate a candidate for the Presidency. 
The number of delegates is 820, and it is stated that while 
all accept Mr. R. Lincoln as Vice-President, 400 will vote 
for Mr. Blaine as President, 800 for General Arthur, the 
present holder of the office, and 100 for Mr. Edmunds, a 
Senator with great popularity in the West. Under these 
circumstances, it is thought that none of the three named 
candidates will be elected, but that the one of them who obtains 
the most votes will be allowed to propose a candidate of his 
own. It must not be forgotten that the Republican Reformers 
have as yet produced no man, or that Mr. Lincoln, with his 
curious position as son of the greatest President, and universal 
nominee for the second place, may yet be selected by acclaim. 
It would take no effort to make him known to the electors, 
which is the first difficulty of election managers, and he might 
have the unbroken negro vote; but it is still more probable that 
some man not named or generally thought of will be elected. 
It, however, the Democrats should carry the Morrison Tariff 
Bill—that is, Free Trade—which will be known in a few days, the 
Republicans will not elect the President. 


The Convocation of Oxford on Tuesday gave a remarkable 
and crushing majority in favour of the statute sanctioning the 
admission of women to certain of the degree examinations and 
the regular classification of the results. Convocation declared 
for the statute by 464 votes against 321, in the fullest House 
which has been known in our time. ‘he Senior Proctor, who 
had to count the “ Ayes,” was, it appears, somewhat embarrassed 
by the number of his voting papers, an embarrassment which 
gave occasion to the vigilant undergraduates to shout to him, 
“Why don’t you call one of the ladies to do it?” Even the 
Oxford housemaids appear to have felt a strong party interest 
in the result, the story being that one of them congratulated her 
mistress on the victory of the women; and being asked how 
she knew that they had gained one, replied that she had watched 
Professor Burrows on his ominously early return home, and 
seen by his discomfited face that Convocation had shattered his 
hopes. Let us trust that “the higher education” may never 
blunt the acuteness of these instinctive feminine perceptions. 

Tt is rumoured that the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn is to be the 
next Bishop of Ripon. Mr. Glyn is a moderate Evangelical, and, 
it is said, a good organiser; at least, he has kept up at Kensington 
in great efficiency the charitable organisations of his predecessor. 
It is the turn of the Evangelical party to have a bishopric, and 
it is quite right they should have their turn. But would it not 
be better, sometimes at least, to give a moderately High Church 
Diocese a moderately Low Church or Broad Church Bishop, and 
a moderately Low or Broad Church Diocese a mcderately High 
Church Bishop? A certain alternation of ecclesiastical ten- 
dencies in some localities is, we think, beneficial to the mutual 
undertanding of the various parties in the Church, and even to 
the various churches of the dioceses, which are thereby prevented 
from falling into narrow grooves of thought and practice. 





Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE CONSERVATIVE COLLAPSE. 


HE Conservative Party is not making head against the 
Reform Bill. The attempt to reduplicate the discus- 
sion on Redistribution failed wholly on Monday,—so much so, 
that divisions were taken in a very thin House by which the 
Conservatives appeared to gain, though only because the con- 
fident anticipations ef the Conservative Whips had been so 
wholly falsified that a division was taken before any one 
expected that one would be taken. On Thursday the Liberals 
repaired the error they had made on Monday through their 
mistaken belief in the energy of the Conservative opposition, 
and attended in great numbers, the result being that the Con- 
servative opposition altogether collapsed,—the Lord Mayor 
entreating the House of Lords to fight their battle for 
them, and withdrawing his amendment; while Mr. Chaplin 
openly avowed his intention not to invite a humiliating defeat, 
and therefore withdrew also his amendment—which was based 
on the assumed inopportuneness of the measure for Ireland. 
The upshot was very like the unexpected opening of a door 
against which a rush has been made in the expectation that it 
is barred and barricaded. The House found it so easy to 
get into Committee that the Liberals were solemnly called 
upon to withdraw at once all the charges of obstruction which 
they had brought against the Tories. And we are quite 
willing to admit that for the moment the obstructive policy 
has been overruled, probably by the sober sense of Sir Stafford 
Northcote. But till the Conservatives saw how determined 
the Liberals were to waste no time in repeating over and over 
again what had been argued even ad nauseam before, they had 
certainly contemplated employing a most elaborate system of 
political barricades. Mr, Raikes’s inexcusable réchauffé of Lord 
John Manners’s motion, Mr. Brodrick’s still more inexcusable 
motion for the adjournment of the debate, the Lord Mayor’s 
notice of motion that the House go into Committee this day 
six months, and Mr. Chaplin’s notice of motion for affirming 
the inopportuneness of giving the new franchise to Ireland, all 
remain to prove that the Conservatives at one time intended 
to erect a succession of barricades to delay the progress of the 
Bill. Observing, however, the effect which Mr. Gladstone’s 
denunciation of that course was having on the country, they 
have prudently determined to abandon that policy. But it is 
clear that their change of front is not due to repentance, but 
to enlightened self-interest,—based, perhaps, on the conviction 
that if they had persevered they would elicit a roar from the 
country which would render it even more difficult for the House 
of Lords to do their work for them, than they think it at the pre- 
sent moment. It is clear that the more sanguine Conservatives 
still live in the hope that Lord Salisbury will induce the House 
of Lords to reject the Bill. Whether he will be able or unable 
to effect that purpose, must depend on a number of considera- 
tions not yet before the country. But we are inclined to think 
that the Conservatives have been well advised in declining to 
increase the rising irritation of the country at the course 
which till Monday they appeared to have determined on. 

The complete collapse of Mr. Chaplin’s motion on Thursday 
is, nevertheless, a very significant, and we believe on the whole 
a very hopeful, political symptom. The motion which Mr. 
Chaplin had intended to move, but which he was dissuaded from 
moving, was as follows :—‘ That this House considers that to 
largely increase the electoral privileges of the Irish people, at a 
time when vast numbers of the population are bitterly opposed 
to the English connection; when the object of their leaders 
and representatives in Parliament, openly avowed, is to sever 
that connection, and establish the national independence of 
Ireland ; and when the Government dare not even trust them 
with the full enjoyment of their ordinary civil rights, is in- 
expedient and dangerous to the welfare of the State, and 
cannot fail, with the present proportion and distribution of 
seats, to give strength and encouragement in the prosecution 
of their aims to the Separatist Party in Ireland.” And not 
only was he dissuaded from moving this motion, but the 
Fourth Party, through Mr. Gorst, openly repudiated sympathy 
with it, on the ground that it is inconsistent with that policy 
of trusting the people which the Tory democrats desire to 
initiate. It may be very true, as Colonel King-Harman im- 
mediately pointed out, that Mr. Gorst’s declaration was received 
in blank silence by the Conservatives, who did no doubt as a 
party agree most cordially with every word that Mr. Chaplin had 
uttered in defence of the motion which he declined to move. 








But it is also true that not a single leader on the Conserva- 
tive side gave Mr. Chaplin even moral support,—unless Lord 
George Hamilton, who never sat in the Conservative Cabinet, can 
be regarded as a leader on the Conservative side, and unless hig 
very ambiguous speech, in which he described it asa “detail ” on 
which Conservatives are divided whether, if this Franchise 
Bill is to pass at all, it should pass with or without including 
Ireland in its provisions, can be described as a speech giyi 

k : p giving 
moral support to Mr. Chaplin. We should presume that 
Lord George Hamilton was chosen to give this kind of 
hesitating approval to Mr. Chaplin’s speech firstly, because 
he was not one of the late Tory Cabinet; and next, 
because his careful avowal that the question whether Ire. 
land ought or ought not to be included in the Bill, if it is 
to pass at all, is a “detail” on which Conservatives have a 
perfect right to differ between themselves, is as delicate a hint 
to the party as the leaders dare give that it is not, in their 
opinion, desirable to break absolutely with the Parnellites, since 
it may be essential to secure their alliance at some future time 
for the purpose of ejecting the present Government from 
office. Now, this is a remarkable state of things, and on the 
whole, we are disposed to think, a hopeful one. Not that 
we can congratulate the Conservatives on so often repeating 
the charge as to the Kilmainham treaty, when it is as plain as 
possible that they decline to support Mr. Chaplin, because they 
do not wish to forego the chance of having a second treaty of 
Kilmainham for themselves. But it is encouraging to see that. 
even in the minds of the Tories there is growing up a glimmer- 
ing of conviction that the time for pretending to regard Ireland 
as a part of the United Kingdom, and yet refusing to Ireland 
all the rights of a part of the United Kingdom, is all but 
passed away. They can still afford to let a devoted adherent like. 
Mr. Chaplin urge such a policy without open protest, but they 
cannot even let him urge it without telling their comrades, 
in a very audible aside, that those are not the views held by 
enlightened Conservatives, and are not views on which it 
would be possible for them to appeal to the country. There is 
nothing like an appeal to the country in the air for bringing 
great parties to reason. Two or three years ago we should 
have had Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Richard Cross, Colonel 
Stanley, Mr. Stanhope, and probably a good many other Con- 
servatives, flaming into zeal even more ostentatious than Mr. 
Chaplin’s against the extension of the franchise in Ireland, 
But now the homely force of self-interest compels them to con- 
sider within themselves whether, on the whole, it is defensible 
to talk of the policy of the Union, and yet to legislate for 
Ireland exactly as if there had been no Union at all. The 
knowledge that if they commit themselves to the righteous- 
ness of this time-honoured policy they will lose even in 
England a great many Irish votes at the poll, sobers 
them, and compels them to take counsel together as to 
the best means of keeping the worthy but imprudent Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire from committing them to an indefensible 
line of action. Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Gorst have 
had the merit, perhaps, of first perceiving the magnitude of the 
danger; but they have found in Sir Stafford Northcote a 
highly impressible intelligence, on which the considerable 
Irish element in the electorate to which he hopes soon to 
appeal, looms rather large, and the result is, as we have seen, 
that he deputes Lord George Hamilton to “let Mr. Chaplin 
down easy,” as the phrase goes, instead of giving him any 
tangible support. Now, all this does not sound highly cour- 
ageous or patriotic; but, after all, the reason why it is not 
highly courageous or patriotic is that the Tories have so often 
appealed to old Tory prejudices that they have almost iden- 
tified themselves with those prejudices, and could never have 
emancipated themselves without the help of a very stringent 
form of self-interest. The reason why we think the political 
omen involved in this Tory collapse so encouraging is that it 
does practically ring the knell of the old Tory system of 
government in Ireland, and commits the Conservatives to the 
very same course which Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals behind 
him have initiated there. 

But will it issue in separation? Certainly not :—In the first 
place because, as we believe, the Home-rulers themselves, 
much as they desire Home-rule, would far rather have a true 
Union without separation than the most perfect Home-rule 
with separation, and the consequent loss of all their weight 
in the Parliament of Great Britain. And certainly not, in 
the second place, because the will of the majority is as 
much law under a real Union as under an_ illusory 
Union; and after we have given the Irish the same 
fair-play that we give ourselves, we have it always in 
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our power to say, ‘No, if you won't accept the will of 
the majority you must accept war ; it is necessary for the in- 
terests of the whole people to make war rather than to let the 
Empire be broken up. The Irish are a shrewd people, and 
will measure the force of this argument all the more 
adequately when they see that we have proved our sincerity 
by giving them perfect equality in the representative system, 
and have then insisted that the minority must submit to the 
majority, if they wish to have the benefit of constitutional 
government at all. We regard the Conservative collapse of 
Thursday night as proving that the Conservatives will follow 
the Liberals in conceding that Ireland must be treated on 
lines of true equality with England and Scotland, if the 
Union is to be preserved. And we believe that neither Tory, 
Whig, nor Radical has for a moment dreamt of conceding to the 
Home-rulers that, consistently with what they mean by Home- 
rule, the Union can be preserved. 





MR. CHILDERS’S CURRENCY PROJECT. 


HERE is no subject upon which we so deeply distrust the 
wisdom of democracy as that of the currency. It is one 
upon which the individual, unless trained to think accurately, 
is very apt to go wrong, and upon which the “ masses” are 
only aggregates of individuals. That corporate instinct, occa- 
sionally, though rarely, resembling rather an inspiration than 
a thought, which so often reveals the truth to them more 
clearly than it is revealed to their superiors, does not appear 
to operate in such matters. They all have opinions upon 
coins, they are all in a fog about facts, and they are liable to 
be carried away by dreamy hopes of unearned material gain. 
Birmingham voted for years for inconvertible notes; and we 
question greatly whether, during a period of grave popular 
distress, with bread dear and wages low, it would not be pos- 
sible for an able demagogue to build up a party for a moment 
on a demand for a great issue of State paper. The Irish two 
centuries ago went simply mad over a project for a token 
coinage in copper; popular Scotch feeling for the one-pound 
notes is not wholly based on convenience ; and the mass of 
Americans, who are much better educated than the English, 
went wholly wrong upon the silver coinage. They, it is true, re- 
jected inconvertible currency, as not being “hard money,’ and 
liable to fluctuation; but they were wholly carried away by 
the cry of the bi-metallists for the “ dollar of our fathers.” The 
older men among them had always used silver dollars exclu- 
sively, and they literally could not see why the adoption of a 
gold standard should make any difference, and so demanded 
and obtained an Act forcing the Treasury to buy and coin 
silver at a fixed price. Of course, nobody will look at the 
dollars when they are coined, for they are intrinsically of less 
value than gold, as bullion they fluctuate in value, and as tokens 
they are heavy and inconvenient; and so the American 
Treasury is heaping up a vast reserve in silver, of which it 
must one day get rid at a loss, shaking the silver market of 
the world to pieces whenever it does so. We should not, 
therefore, have been in the least surprised if Mr. Childers’s 
proposal to change the gold half-sovereign for a token 
worth only nine shillings had aroused either a storm 
of popular indignation, or, which would have been more 
probable, a fierce demand that the bullion value of the token 
should be reduced to two shillings, and the great profit result- 
ing employed to reduce taxation. The usual form of a popular 
currency craze is in favour of, not against, the cheaper 
material. 

We do not think the danger great, the body of the people 
thinking Mr, Gladstone the real Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and having an immovable faith in his financial knowledge ; 
but it will not be for want of bad leading. Here is Lord 
Randolph Churchill, for example, who not only aspires to 
enter, and will enter, the next Conservative Cabinet, but to 
lead the entire Conservative party ; and he writes to the Times 
a letter which shows that he knows as little of the laws which 
regulate the currency of coin as any hodman or dock labourer. 
We do not suppose that even he would affect ignorance in 
such a matter; and if he is honest, he believes that if you 
“debase” the half-sovereign which is to be only legal 
tender up to five pounds, you debase the sovereign 
which is legal tender to any amount—which is exactly like 
saying that if you debase the penny you debase the sovereign, 
because, for internal purposes, the penny is the 240th part of 
the sovereign—that if workmen are paid in the new half- 
sovereigns, they will be fined 10 per cent. of their wages— 


which is exactly like saying that if they are paid in silver they | portion, and the demand on the Mint for the coin may be 





are fined 20 per cent.—and that this was probably Mr. Childers’s 
intention, Mr. Chamberlain having suggested—which he did 
not—that the remedy for depressed trade was a reduction of 
wages. Lord Randolph evidently does not understand, what 
Lord Liverpool, as Mr. Giffen has shown in the Times, 
understood eighty years ago, that provided the principal 
standard coin, the sovereign, is unaltered, and is accepted 
in international transactions, the amount of bullion in 
the internal coinage does not matter at all. You might as 
well make a fuss about the “ value” of the paper on which a 
cheque is written. Paper or leather would do as well as 
metal, if only they were exempt from forgery. Lord Ran- 
dolph, who makes such a fuss about debased coin, never pays 
for a cab, or liquidates any other small claim, except in coin 
which, as Mr. Giffen says, is usually worth 20 per cent. less 
than its nominal value. He takes silver change for gold 
every day of his life, and does not think himself or find 
himself swindled. Provided the ultimate standard is un- 
changed, there is no magic in gold that it should not be 
used for a token instead of silver, nor any reason why work- 
men should be ruined because they are paid in one “‘ debased ” 
piece of gold instead of four half-crowns or ten shillings, 
both of which are debased still more. Lord Randolph 
Churchill is, however, reasonable compared with the Tele- 
graph, and, we fear, far more ignorant. The proprietor 
of that journal is one of the weakhy men of England, and 
must be thoroughly familiar with finance; yet his paper de- 
nounces Mr. Childers’s proposal as “a fraud,” declares that the 
half-sovereign must at successive periods be increasingly de- 
based, till its value, we suppose, will be a minus quantity, and, 
with almost comic contempt for facts, contrasts the ‘ dis- 
honest” half-sovereign with the “honest” ten shillings, 
which are just twice as much alloyed. Who is to wonder, when 
such leaders utter such nonsense, if the common folk should 
fancy that the half-sovereign and sovereign are identical, that 
the standard is to be depreciated, and that, as depositors and 
as wage-receivers, they are going to be cheated of 10 per cent? 
Fortunately, they will trust other leaders, who know the exact 
facts, and they are accustomed to “* debased ” silver and copper ; 
but we should, with such examples before us, witness a delusion 
without surprise. 

Lord Randolph’s second and less popular point, that the 
principle of the Bank Act is inconsistent with the proposed 
change, as the Bank must change notes in gold, is met in the 
main by the proviso making the half-sovereign a legal tender 
only up to £5, The Bank, therefore, cannot change notes to 
a large amount, except in sovereigns. That seems to us final, 
small notes being changed by their owners only in order to 
obtain internal currency. If, however, there is any difficulty in 
that matter, or in retaining the half-sovereigns as part of the Re- 
serve—which we do not believe, for they are reduced by the pro- 
ject tothe legal status of silver—that can be remedied bya clause 
introduced into the Bill in Committee, explaining distinctly 
that the word “ gold” in the Bank Act applies only to sove- 
reigns, The Bank could not then give half-sovereigns in change 
for a five-pound note, unless at its customer’s wish ; and the 
fear of a depreciation of the note which Lord Randolph 
Churchill expresses would be shown to be unreal. It will 
be unreal anyhow; but we are as anxious for the safety 
of the pound and the Bank note as the most rigid of 
currency purists, holding that any uncertainty as to the 
value of the standard is most injurious to commerce, and 
should not, therefore, object even to a superfluity of 
precaution. But, amidst the deluge of wild talk, we have 
heard only one suggestion which even appears to us to 
endanger Mr. Childers’s scheme. It may not pay the 
Treasury as he thinks it will. His object, be it remembered, 
is not to make revenue, or to increase the disposable Mint 
receipts, still less to put an indirect tax on all holders of half- 
sovereigns, but to keep the sovereign perfect by creating a 
Coinage Fund, which shall enable the Mint in all time to come 
to suppress light sovereigns and issue sovereigns of full weight. 
He wants to secure the full weight of the sovereign by an auto- 
matic system. To do this he requires a shilling on every 
half-sovereign of the twenty millions in circulation. But how 
if the half-sovereign becomes disliked? It will not be dis- 
liked by the people ; but it is possible that bankers, who deal 
with money in large sums, may dislike holding large amounts 
in a coin which they cannot export, cannot hold against notes, 
and cannot tender in full payment for large cheques, which in fact 
has no value above silver, except that it costs less to count. If so, 
they may decline to take half-sovereigns in their present pro- 
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reduced to an appreciable extent. We should doubt that 
result, thinking that bankers will pay all small sums in the 
coin, and so keep the half-sovereigns more actively circulating 
than heretofore—will use them, in fact, as a more convenient 
silver ; but it is quite possible that it may occur, and then, no 
doubt, the demand for half-sovereigns being reduced, the 
profit of the “ debasement ” to the Coinage Fund will be pro- 
portionally less. That loss, however,is one which must have been 
ealculated on, and only affects the amount of profit to be derived 
from Mr. Childers’s scheme, not its intrinsic merit. The point is 
important, because, as the Coinage Fund is intended to renew 
all light sovereigns, it must always be kept sufficient for its 
purpose—otherwise, Smith’s sovereigns may remain light while 
Brown’s are changed—but its importance consists in results 
only, and not in the principle involved. That principle, that 
only one coin, and that the coin used for international pay- 
ments, need contain its value in bullion, is, we are con- 
vinced, scientifically sound. The internal coinage, whether of 
gold, silver, or copper, may be of any value consistent with 
the prevention of forgery, without affecting commerce even in a 
slight degree. If the reduction of the half-sovereign to a token 
will not yield the sum required for the Coinage Fund, some 
other plan must be adopted ; but that, which is a question of 
fact to be settled by banking experts, is the only one open to 
serious discussion. 





THE OXFORD VOTE AND ITS MEANING. 


FE have to tender a hearty apology to the Convocation 

of Oxford for having spoken last week of the appeal 

from Congregation to Convocation,—from the resident Univer- 
sity to the non-resident University,—as an appeal from Philip 
sober to Philip drunk. The sobriety, in this case at least, is even 
more remarkable in the non-resident than it is in the resident 
body. So large a meeting of Masters of Arts has, we believe, 
never been held in our time as the one which on Tuesday 
decided by 464 votes to 321, a majority of 143, to pass the 
statute opening certain examinations in the University to 
women. If the Oxford M.A.’s,—the Oxford country clergymen 
included,—on the whole wish to see women admitted not only 
to the privileges of the higher education, but to the full 
advantages which these privileges confer, we may feel very 
sure of this, that there is no class in the country so conservative 
as to refuse them, The education question, so far as it affects 
the equal treatment of women and men, seems to us finally 
settled by this vote. Indeed, women have gained something 
more than men by it,—namely, a right of examination without 
residence,—though they gain, of course, much less than men in 
not gaining the degree. Nevertheless, in numbers of country 
rectories and in the lecture-halls of numbers of country towns, 
women by the score will be prepared for this examination, 
who, if they had been admitted to the Universities on the same 
terms only as men, would have been required to reside in 
Oxford halls before they could have been granted the degree. 
They do not get the degree, it is true; but they will 
get what will answer the purpose of many of them quite as 
well, at a very much less cost. Indeed, so much is this the 
ease, that we are not sure that their present victory will not 
throw new obstacles in the way of their eventual admission to 
the degrees themselves. It will be felt, and quite rightly, 
imposible to admit them to the degrees without enforcing 
residence, as it is enforced on men; and so many women will 
wish to obtain the right of examination without the condi- 
tion of residence, that a reluctance to press the further step 
on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge is very likely to 
be widely entertained in the very quarters from which the recent 
pressure proceeded, However that may be, a great and most 
important step has been gained by the statute which 
accords to women the right to be tested in many subjects by 
the same tests as men, and to have their performances fairly 
classified so that they can be compared with those of men. 
It is true, of course, that women, who are not required to 
take all the subjects, are not put to altogether the same tests 
as men who are :—they have the advantage of more time for 
the work they do do, and they ought to do that work better 
in order to rank on the same level with men who are required 
to do more. But then, on the other hand, the work for which 
they will need to be qualified will not be quite the same ; 
and it may be very reasonably inferred that a woman who 
has passed a good many of the same tests with equal success 
will be at least as well qualified for the sort of educational 
tasks likely to be imposed on her, as the man who has passed a 
rather larger number of tests equally well, will be for the 





sort of educational tasks likely to be imposed upon him. It 
is not, after all, strict equality between men and women that 
we want to test, but relative equality, having regard to the sort 
of work that the women and the men will be expected to do, 
It is pleasant to see progress everywhere, but to see 
good old clerical Tories not only improving in their ideas of 
what women’s education ought to be, but caring so much 
about it that they flock up to Oxford in larger numbers than 
those in which they flocked thither to prevent a Dissenter 
from examining in the Thirty-nine Articles, is more than 
pleasant—it opens an altogether new prospect of what the 
country clergyman may learn to admit into his ideal of the 
future. In the light of this decision, one begins to ask oneself 
whether tke country clergyman may not become such a centre 
of “ light and leading ” in the country as hitherto at least he has 
never even wished to become. If he could but unite his present 
piety and earnestness with the large-minded culture which he 
now evidently desires to see in his daughters, and of which, as 
he grows older, no one will be so likely as his daughters to make 
him feel the true meaning and drift, the National Church may 
soon become an engine not only of good, but of progress, such 
as, hitherto at least, it has never been. The Church, when 
worked by the agency of men whose advisers and assistants 
are bright cultivated women, may easily prove quite too strong 
for the friends of Disestablishment, and may deprive the Dis- 
establishment movement of some of its most important allies, 
It is a very interesting question, and one of which it is by 
no means easy to guess the true answer, to what class of in- 
fluences we owe this strong adhesion among the non-resident 
M.A.’s to the movement for the education of women. Is it 
the domestic pressure which has carried it ? or the men’s own 
strong feeling in favour of fitting women for a larger sphere 
of life than they have hitherto occupied? or is it the Con- 
servative party-feeling prevalent in some quarters that women’s 
votes are destined to give back power to the Tory party, and 
that you cannot keep women ignorant, if you are to rely on 
their votes to keep the democracy within bounds? We have 
no doubt that all these influences have been at work; the 
domestic pressure of the women themselves certainly; the 
independent wish of men to open self-supporting careers to 
women, also; and probably the political bias in favour of a 
new Conservative power in the State also, It is indeed, we 
think, not improbable that the Conservative feeling as regards 
the Church alone,—the hope that women may prove very 
powerful allies to men in resisting Disestablishment,—has had 
a good deal of unconscious or conscious influence in deter- 
mining this remarkable vote on the part of a body which so 
recently flocked up to Oxford on purpose to condemn the ap- 
pointment of a Dissenter as examiner in the substance of a 
Church formula. Whether it be so or not, we should be very 
glad to see a much greater weight of feminine culture thrown 
into the scale, one way or the other, on Church questions, than 
has hitherto been possible; and we believe that it will 
exercise a very great influence on those questions, though we 
think it exceedingly doubtful whether women will ever be ad- 
mitted to the electoral vote, and certainly do not wish to see 
them admitted to it, mainly because we think that it will de- 
crease instead of increase their truest and best political 
influence if they should enter the arena ‘of politics as regular 
combatants. It is precisely because we think that intellectual 
culture is part of the essence of the legitimate influence of 
women, and that open conflict on all questions which really 
rouse the passions is not of that essence, that we have been 
so anxious to see their claim to education, to social work, and 
to professional work of a fitting kind, cordially recognised, and 
that we are so unwilling to see them pitted against men in the 
hot battles of political life. We might almost as well, in our 
opinion, admit women to the Army and Navy as admit them 
to the battles between the Ministry and the Opposition ; 
and it seems to us simply impossible to admit them to the 
vote without going further and admitting them to the 
stand-up battles of Parliament itself. It is through in- 
direct means that women will exert their best influence on 
polities, and those indirect means will be indefinitely multiplied 
and elevated by the increased culture which they will now be 
able to attain. But those of their friends who have voted for 
this increase of culture in the expectation that women will form 
excellent rank-and-file Conservatives at the polls of the future, 
have forgotten, we believe, that women’s influence will be 
halved, not doubled, if they are no longer to be regarded as 
standing outside the cut-and-thrust of ordinary frays. And that 
they must cease to be regarded as standing outside the cut-and- 
thrust of ordinary frays if they are to turn elections by their 
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yotes, and to cast out Ministries by their eloquent denunciations 
of opponents’ sins, is too obvious to admit of question. 


THE MAHDI ONCE MORE. 


TE are approaching, we think, to a more accurate know- 
W ledge of the Mahdi, Mahommed Ahmed, of El Obeid. 
Mr. O'Kelly, whom the Daily News sent to the Mahdi’s capital, 
though a violent Parnellite in the House of Commons, is outside 
those walls a brave man, who has seen many lands, and is a very 
keen observer. He has been delayed, we believe, on his journey 
to El Obeid by some official stupidity or notion that he might 
assist the Mahdi against England, the authorities in Cairo not 
understanding that, even if their idea was correct, European 
counsels could only weaken an Asiatic movement; but he has 
yeached Dongola, has inquired on all sides, and has sent home 
by far the most reasonable-looking of all accounts of the False 
Prophet and his position, His view is confirmed on some 
essential points by Mr. Stern, who writes a dully truthful 
paper in the Nineteenth Century; and to any one familiar 
with the history of Islam, he makes the policy of the Mahdi 
almost certain,—all the more that he is frequently unconscious 
of what he is saying. Whether the Mahdi is a mere impostor ; 
or, as the Catholic priests who have talked with him think, a 
man convinced of his mission; or, as is more probable, a 
man in whose mind a half-belief is intensified by desire 
to believe,—his action is, according to these accounts, 
abundantly clear. He proclaims himself the expected 
“ Messenger,” who is bound to subdue the Mahomedan 
peoples, rejects ordinary titles of sovereignty, and strives in 
every way to revive the military organisation of the Arabs, 
through which Omar and Othman mastered the Oriental 
world. He has, first of all, made himself absolute. Whether 
he was at one time a tool of the slave-catchers or not, may 
remain undecided, though it is most improbable, they being as 
incapable of making a Mahdi as Irish Catholics of making a 
Pope ; but the Mahdi, as Messenger from above, is necessarily 
Sovereign ; and from the moment his mission was certified, in 
his followers’ eyes, by victory, he became an unquestioned 
master. He can sentence to death whom he pleases, and uses 
that power relentlessly ; and, what is a much greater proof of 
authority, can spare those whom his followers have doomed. He 
did so spare the Catholic priests when they said that as he must, 
on his own creed, be followed by Jesus as well as Mahommed, 
they would wait for Jesus to testify to him. He has even re- 
imposed the tithe demanded by the early Khalifs, and with 
it has restored their earliest organisation for war. With- 
out formally breaking the authority of the clan chiefs, he 
has reinstituted the regiment, with its separate flag and 
separate hierarchy of officers,—who may be his own nomi- 
nees, as they certainly are in his own force of 40,000 men; 
or may be Sheiks, as they probably are when any of the eighty 
desert tribes who acknowledge him come up to reinforce his 
army. While on service, he pays to all alike, out of his tithe, 
and out of the share of plunder he secures for himself, three 
shillings a month each, which Mr. O'Kelly thinks is inadequate, 
but which suffices for daily maintenance, as twenty years ago it 
would have done in India, the soldiers not being cheated, as 
Mr. O'Kelly probably is, but served at a fixed price, and being 
fed before the civil population. Pay, no doubt, is given in 
addition, as in Omar's first campaigns, in the shape of a 
portion of the plunder, which includes all property and is 
regularly taken as a right, and not as an evil accident of 
victory. Under this system, the Mahdi does not command, 
as the gossips some months ago alleged, an army numbering 
hundreds of thousands, but he draws together as many 
men as he wants and can feed, and when they are ex- 
pended refills his ranks from the tribesmen behind him, 
believed to number 300,000 adults, and probably greatly 
exceeding that number,—Mr. O’Kelly’s informants having 
evidently reckoned the Arab clans, both pure blood and half- 
caste, but omitted all mention of the negroes. This scheme, 
while it leaves the Mahdi unburdened with huge masses of 
followers to be fed and paid, allows him to resume the ancient 
fizhting tactics of the Khalifs, which were based upon the 
principle that as the dead who die fighting for Islam go at 
once to Heaven, waste of life in securing victory is good, and 
not bad. The men are commanded to use only steel, the only 


strategy employed is intended to bring them safely within touch 
of the enemy, and the only tactics consist ina tremendous charge, 
which, as we saw at Tamanheb, shakes even Europeans pro- 
tected by Gatlings, and which if successful ends in a universal 
massacre of the foe, The system is wasteful of life to the last 





degree ; but neither the Mahdi nor his followers consider that, 
and every victory brings in new tribes, who furnish further 
recruits to fill up gaps. Moreover, victory is always complete, 
for the enemy is annihilated, swept, as it were, off the board ; 
and, with all but the very bravest enemies, such a mode of fight- 
ing, involving as it does not a serious risk of death, but an abso- 
lute certainty of death if defeat happens, exercises a paralysing 
effect, which, as regards the unarmed population, is irresistible. 
Our own troops did not like the same peculiarity in Zulu war- 
fare ; and to any Mussulmans, half doubtful of their assailants’ 
claim, unresisting death must seem just as acceptable—as it 
did to Baker Pasha’s Egyptians—as death after resistance. 
Why resist God’s Messenger, when if you resist you die 
sinning, and if you do not you die submissive? The 
men who make these charges, who, as we know, will give 
life gladly, if only they may break a square, and so die 
in service to Islam, are personally tall wiry men, able 
to march thirty miles a day upon a little millet—army 
contractors will smile, but Spanish infantry, as theyeknow, do 
the same thing—familiar with the use of both sword and 
spear, much stronger individually than Europeans, and not so 
much brave as delighting in death if only they may win. 
They are not “ drilled,” in the European sense, but they are 
taught from childhood to obey to the death, to be careless of 
death for Islam, and to make this tremendous charge. We do 
not hesitate to say that they can be faced only by Europeans ; 
that the Europeans, if ever beaten by them, will become com- 
paratively inefficient; and that to pit any Asiatic troops 
whatever against them, sepoys included, will simply lead to 
disaster such as on a small scale has attended every attempt 
to put down a Moplah rising by Indian troops. Many of our 
readers may doubt, but every Anglo-Indian knows quite well, 
that if ten or twelve Moplahs—Mussulman fanatics of the true 
breed—break out in Malabar and announce their intention 
of attaining Heaven, there is nothing for it but to wait till a 
company of the Black Watch or other picked British soldiers 
arrive, and that the Highlanders must exceed the insurgents 
in number. No courage, nothing but discipline and science, 
will enable men of any race to face equal numbers of men 
who leap on the bayonet-points in order that their knives may 
be close enough to kill. 

This, however, is not all. The Mahdi has not only revived 
the organisation with which Kaled slaughtered out Roman 
armies and Saladin drove back the Crusaders, but he has re- 
vived in its fullest, most direct, and most radical form the 
second tremendous weapon of Islam, which has done more to 
diffuse the faith than even the Arab sword,—the ‘doctrine 
that all Mussulmans are equal, and that, at all events 
while Islam is in the field, this equality must be real. 
Mr. O'Kelly, naturally enough, being an Irishman and a modern, 
and a newspaper correspondent, writes about the * Socialism ” 
taught in El Obeid; but the Mahdi is only reproducing the 
teaching and ways of Omar in their most effective form. He 
insists on equality among his followers, and as property is the 
first. source of inequality, forbids its possession ; and as in the 
East the one visible mark of inequality is the residence, he 
prohibits houses under pain of death, and compels all men of 
all classes to camp-out in straw huts built in their own 
gardens or on the plain. That order is obeyed, and, remarks 
Mr. O’Kelly, alienates the well-to-do,—which is quite possible ; 
but then it seems to the ill-to-do to be proof-positive that 
the Mahdi comes from God, to open up a Paradise of Ma- 
homedan brotherhood, where none shall have wealth and all 
shall have maintenance without bodily toil; and the ill-to-do 
are to the well-to-do at least fifty to one, all accustomed 
to the huts, and all, or nearly all, indistinguishable from their 
superiors save by the distinctions which are now prohibited. 
Mussulmans never quite forget this doctrine, never plead 
birth, or rank, or fortune against each other; but only the 
men cf the Desert have resisted the charm of gain, and to 
them, from Aleppo to Zanzibar, this order will be a sovereign 
charm. It opens all careers to all, secures all against hunger, 
and removes from all that curse of contumely which the Arab 
will not bear. If the Mahdi can but win, he will never lack 
soldiers willing to be wasted in heaps ; for will they not have 
equality in this life and release from ploughing, and in the 
next the houris and happiness? And, but that Europe exists, 
he would, after sacrificing fifty thousand men, infallibly get to 
Cairo, if not to Constantinople. The true Ottomans who alone 
would fight him, even if they did, are too much reduced by 
conscriptions, misgovernment, and dislike of the burden of 
children, to resist a people in arms; and the “ Arabs”—in- 
cluding in that name the Moors, and the half-caste tribes, who, 
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as Mr. O’Kelly says, are equally brave—count at least four 
million arm-bearing males. That is, they can expend an army 
of 50,000 men eighty times. 

There is no fear of such a rush, for Europe is armed with 
weapons before which valour, and energy, and devotion are 
withered up; nor are we to-day contending for any special 
policy to be pursued in the Soudan. We shall only waste 
lives if we fight before the settled region is entered by the 
Arabs, unless we go to El Obeid, and there is no adequate 
motive for that exhausting march. Nor do we care very much 
to urge the construction of defensive works either at 
Assouan or Siout. We are not certain whether Lord 
Elgin was not right, and whether a democracy does not do its 
work better in single efforts, when its giant strength has fair 
play, than through “ far-sighted ” “ plans” to which it never 
consistently adheres. But we want once more to point out to 
the people that the Ethiopian danger is a reality; that the 
Soudanese will inevitably, however slowly, invade Egypt; and 
that they can be driven back only by European firmness and 
intelligence. No native Egyptian Government whatever, be 
it as bad as at present, or “ regenerated” to the nth, will 
stop Mahommed Ahmed for a month when his advance has 
once begun. Its soldiers will fraternise, or fly, or fall. Europe has 
to do that work, as it had ten centuries ago, or see an Arabian 
Khalifate revive ; and to that and its consequences, one of which 
would be civil war in India such as even India never saw, our 
countrymen may make up their minds, They may do the work 
themselves, or leave it to other European Powers, as they please ; 
but done it will have to be, and done by civilised men. We 
rather regret it in some ways, for an Arab conquest might pre- 
pare Africa for civilisation ; but we English are, by the will of 
God, responsible for a fifth of the human race,—and their 
inevitable fate, if the Mussulmans of South India accept the 
Mahdi, and Islam and Hindooism once more try conclusions 
against each other with the sword, is more than we dare face. 
The struggle might last two centuries, as the last one did, and 
millions of men might perish uselessly. 





THE CASE FOR ANARCHY. 


N the new number of the Contemporary Review, M. Elisée 
Reclus has tried to do Society a useful service. In 
political warfare it is of the utmost importance to know the 
adversary’s best side. If we do not know this, we are always 
in danger of under-valuing his strength. We argue that 
doctrines so absurd or so mischievous as those we attribute to 
him can never have any attraction for men of sense or feeling ; 
and we infer that he will find no followers except among the 
more stupid or the more brutal portion of mankind. By-and- 
by it turns out that there are those among his followers who can 
be included in neither category, and that we have made no allow- 
ance for the strength which he derives from this unforeseen rein- 
forcement. Where has been the error in our calculation ? Not in 
the hypothesis that the doctrines we attributed to the enemy are 
absurd or mischievous, so much as in the assumption that 
the doctrines we attributed to him are the only doctrines that 
he holds. He is a very different person, according as he is 
judged by the worst or the best of those who claim to 
represent him. This is true of all political parties. Con- 
servatives will be entitled to quite opposite verdicts, according 
as they are associated with Edmund Burke or Mr. James 
Lowther. Radicalism wears one aspect in the writings of John 
Stuart Mill, and quite another in the speeches of Mr. Jesse 
Collings. The more dangerous an enemy is, the more valuable 
this kind of intelligence about him becomes, and we look up 
M. Reclus’s “ Anarchy, by an Anarchist,” with some hope that 
it might reveal the attraction which anarchy evidently exerts 
over a class of minds which are quite incapable of finding 
pleasure in violence or cruelty merely for their own sikes, 
We do not say that we have found what we looked for. When 
we have come to the end of M. Reclus’s plea, anarchy remains 
mysterious, because those who preach it show themselves 
wholly blind to the most patent fact of human nature; but 
it has become less absolutely unintelligible, and, considering 
how often we are now brought in contact with it, even this is 
something gained. Where everything is so obscure, even a 
single ray of light is not to be despised. 

‘One capital fact,” says M. Reclus, “ dominates the history 
of man—that every kindred and people yearn after justice,” 
Hitherto they have looked to Governments to give them this 
chief good. “Shorn of the sanctions of religion, Governments 
no longer hold themselves answerable for the general weal, 
contenting themselves instead with promising good adminis- 





tration, impartial justice, and strict economy in the adminis. 
tration of public affairs.” But these things, simple as the 

seem, are precisely what Governments cannot give. Although 
“those who wield power are in themselves neither better nor 
worse than their fellows,” they are made worse by the position 
which their fellows assign them. It makes no difference 
whether power be based on the right of the sword, of inherit. 
ance, or of election, it is corrupted by the single fact that it ig 
power. Those who rule are necessarily raised above those who 
are ruled, and they cannot help despising those beneath them, 
“ How honest soever they may be, they cannot forget that they 
belong to the rich and powerful, or to those, less fortunate 

who are still on the look-out for preferment and honour.” 
Consequently, they are always disposed to favour their own 
class, and the more so that in order to do this they have only 
to let things alone. Modern society is regulated on the 
principle of Jdatssez-faire, and Juissez-fuire slays men before 
their time and makes slaves of them while they live. “ Entire 
populations, placed between the alternatives of death by 
starvation and toils which they detest, are constrained to 
choose the latter.” There is the slavery. The average deaths 
in Europe, “according to the rate of mortality among the 
fortunate, should not exceed five millions ;” they are fifteen 
millions, There are the murders. Does not all this show 
us “the danger of entrusting to others the guardianship 
of our rights?” Cannot we do better for ourselves than those 
whom we have hitherto set over us have done? Society, in 
the estimation of M. Reclus, is a master who will one day 
awake to see his substance wasted by a dishonest steward, and 
who will then determine to try the experiment of managing 
the estate for himself. Instead of dividing themselves into 
governors and governed, let mankind for the future accept 
equality as the law of their life, and the worst evils under which 
they now suffer will at once disappear. 

The first condition of equality is that every man shall have 
bread. There will be no more private property. Upon 
equality of sustenance will naturally follow equality of con- 
ditions ; “ for a man who needs not to incline himself before 
his fellows to crave a pittance is already their equal.” Equality 
of conditions will beget public morality, “for a man can be 
truly moral only when he is his own master.” If he acts 
either from fear of punishment or from hope of reward, he is 
not moral; and if there is any one above him, he cannot dis- 
sociate himself from these ideas. As his will will be 
strengthened *‘ when he sees other men, guided, like himself, by 
their own volition, following the same line of conduct, mutual 
example will soon constitute a collective code of ethics,” 
Equality will also beget mutual good-will. There can be no 
friendship between him who commands and him who obeys. 
This is the ideal which the Anarchists have in view. Their 
“object is to live without government and without law,” 
because the equality which they desire is incompatible with 
either government or law. For the present, they have often 
to submit to both. But they should let slip no occasion of 
acting on their own free-will, and, above all, they must never 
*“* strengthen authority by appeals or petitions,” nor ‘ sanction 
the law by demanding justice from the courts,” nor, by giving 
their votes to any candidate whatsoever, * become the authors 
of their own ill-fortune.” 

The realisation of this beneficent ideal will be accompanied, 
in the first instance, by some acts of vengeance. “ Albeit 
deeds of violence, prompted by a spirit of hatred, bespeak a 
feeble moral development, these deeds become fatal and neces- 
sary whenever the relations between man and man are not the 
relations of perfect equity.” The individual has renounced 
the right of personal vengeance in favour of the delegates 
of the community; and when he finds that these delegates 
have made themselves lords over him, and in that 
character have betrayed his interests and aggravated his 
wrongs, he will resume that right, and exercise it without 
pity. But the difference between acts of anarchical violence 
and all others is that the Anarchist does not seek the de- 
struction of the rich and powerful, but of “ the institutions 
which have favoured the birth and growth of these malevolent 
beings.” Other revolutions have merely changed the de- 
positaries of power. The whip has passed into other hands, 
but it has equally been used for the torture of the governed. 
The anarchical revolution destroys the whip. If it is forced to 
take vengeance on those who were the last to wield it, it 
takes care that they shall be really the last. So long as great 
popular movements seek to gain the control of the police, 
political and civil, they yield no moral result. But when 








the police “cease their functions, and the masses become 
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masters of the situation, the moral atmosphere changes.” Once 
assure to every citizen bread, work, instruction, and the free 
development of his moral being, and Society may safely open 
the prison-doors, and say to the unfortunates whom they shut 
in, “ Go, and sin no more.” Among Anarchists the brother- 
hood for which mankind yearns becomes a reality. ‘It 
pleases us not,” cries M. Keclus, “ to live if the enjoyments of 
life are to be for us alone ; we protest against our good fortune 
if we may not share it with others; it is sweeter for us to 
wander with the wretched and the outcast than to sit crowned 
with roses at the banquets of the rich...... After so 
much hatred we long to love each other; and for this 
reason are we enemies of private property and despisers of 
the law.” 

It will be admitted, we think, that M. Reclus has gone some 
way to explain how men who are ardent lovers of their kind 
may yet bring themselves to aim, no matter at what cost, at 
the annihilation of the institutions in which their diseased 
fancy sees the cause of all human suffering. What is not in- 
telligible, is that they should come to think this annihilation 
possible. When a forest is cut down, long-buried seeds begin 
to sprout ; and when government in all its forms has been 
levelled with the earth, the evils against which governments 
were originally designed to protect those who set them up will 
show themselves in all their old vigour. Every system of 
philosophy which treats man as perfect, or perfectible, is pre- 
destined to failure. The perfect anarchy of which M. Reclus 
dreams would be the prelude to the completest despotism that 
the world has seen. It would begin with a revel of murder, 
and end in the calm of slavery. 





THE MUNICIPAL CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 


HE floods of babble—it can hardly be called speech— 
which her Majesty’s Obstruction have at their command 
were poured forth in full stream on Friday, on Monday, and 
on Tuesday, with the intention and effect of preventing the 
second reading of the Municipal Elections Corrupt Practices 
Bill from being taken, The debate on Friday shows that it is of 
little use for the Government to take a morning sitting as long 
as the termination of a morning sitting is fixed and unalter- 
able according to the rules of the House. While we are blessed 
with a James Lowther, a Tomlinson, a Warton, and an Onslow, 
Jestina lente will be the order of the day, and if the fixed term 
were twelve hours from the beginning of the sitting, orators so 
full of pertinent matter would find no difficulty in prolonging 
the discussion until the fatal bell that marks its end had 
sounded. The Obstruction on this occasion was the more factious 
because there is no real difference of opinion, or, at least, no 
difference to which anybody dare own, as to the necessity and 
wisdom of the measure brought forward by the Attorney- 
General. Nor, desirable as it may be to obstruct business, 
are there really two opinions on the advisableness and necessity 
of referring a Bill of this kind to a Standing Committee. The 
only inference that can be drawn from the talking-out of the 
Bill—and which will certainly be drawn by the country if the 
obstruction continues—is that the Tory Party, finding that it is 
no longer possible to bribe at Parliamentary elections, wishes 
to have a loophole for corruption left open in municipal 
elections. That municipal elections have been used for this 
purpose is undisputed ; and the sooner the temptation so to use 
them is removed, the better. 

The Bill is a good Bill. It extends not only to Municipal 
Elections strictly so called, but to elections of Local Boards, 
Improvement Act Commissioners, Poor-law Guardians, and the 
School Board for London. It is difficult to see why it 
Is not also extended to School Boards in the country, to 
Highway Boards, and to all other local elections. It is still 
more difficult to see why, since it extends to the School Board 
of London, it should not extend also to the elections of the 
Aldermen and Common Council of the City of London, and to 
the Vestries and Local Boards comprised in the Metropolis 
Management Act of 1855. In view of the London Govern- 
ment Bill, which will cause those elections to be really popular 
elections, in which a keen interest is taken, it will become of 
the greatest importance that the provisions of the Bill should 
apply to London, as to other boroughs. Perhaps the omission 
is due to its not having occurred to the draughtsman of the 
Bill that any one in his senses would be at the expense of 
bribery, or of any large expenditure at all, to secure a seat 
in such bodies as the Common Council or the present 
Vestries of the Metropolis. But, as regards the Common 
Council at least, it is certain that considerable sums are some- 





times expended in procuring an election; and there is good 
reason for believing that the expenditure sometimes consists in 
downright bribery and corruption, when votes “are bought 
and sold as completely as sheep in the market.” The omission 
can, of course, be met by an insertion of a clause in the 
London Government Bill; but the London Government Bill is 
not yet passed, and though it is tolerably certain that it will 
be passed, yet no one can tell what may happen, and there- 
fore it will be safer and better to insert in the schedule of 
elections to which the Bill is to apply the necessary refer- 
ences to the present London “ Municipal ” elections. 

In substance, the Bill follows the lines of the Corrupt 
Practices Act of last Session. As regards the definition and 
punishment of the offence of corrupt practice, that Act is incor- 
porated. So, too, the Act is followed closely with regard to 
illegal practices such as the payment forthe conveyance of voters, 
and to illegal payments, employments, and hiring. Amongst the 
latter, two variations are to be noticed for which there seems no 
sufficient reason. Under the Corrupt Practices Act it is, for 
obvious reasons, made illegal to hire as a committee-room 
‘the premises of any public or elementary school in receipt of 
an annual parliamentary grant.” This restriction is omitted. 
On the other hand, an additional restriction is imposed in 
prohibiting the use of the premises of a political club as a 
committee-room, which is expressly allowed at a Parliamentary 
election, This may, perhaps, be done with a view to 
hindering local government elections from being con- 
ducted on political lines. But it is highly improbable that 
any important local elections will ever be conducted on any 
except political lines. Indeed, it is highly desirable, with a 
view to the interest taken by the people in local affairs, and to 
the efficient and pure administration of local government, that 
the elections should be conducted in the main on political 
lines. We venture to assert that, on the whole, it will be 
found that the same frame of mind, or even the same family 
traditions, which impel a man to take Liberal views in general 
politics will-also impel him to take sounder and better views 
of local politics, and that a Liberal will bring a broader mind to 
bear and give a better consideration to the housing of the poor, 
or a new drainage scheme, than a Conservative. Comparisons 
are odious ; but the local administration of Radical Birmingham 
will compare not unfavourably with the local administration of 
Tory London, not only in point of purity, but in point of efficiency. 
However that may be, it is certain that the prohibition of the 
use of political clubs will not prevent elections from being 
conducted on political lines ; and the multiplication of prohi- 
bitions is to be deprecated. 

This is, however, a small point. There is a far more striking 
divergence between the Bill and the Corrupt Practices Act. The 
whole heading of Election Expenses, occupying eleven lengthy 
sections of last year’s Act, disappears, together with the two 
schedules relating to the same subject. The result is that no 
publication is required of the expenses incurred by a candi- 
date at an election, and no limit is set to his expenses. 
The maximum scale of expenditure which was certainly 
not the least striking nor the least efficient provision 
of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, is not attempted 
to be reproduced. There is no doubt that great prac- 
tical difficulty would be felt in introducing any maximum 
limit in municipal elections. To begin with, as the Act applies 
to elections of Boards of Guardians and other elections, there 
would have to be a distinct scale laid down for each kind of 
election. For as the mode of voting and the method of 
collecting the votes is different, and as there is hardly ever a 
question of principle involved in the election of Guardians, it 
is obvious that it would be absurd to apply the same scale of 
expenditure to them as to municipal elections. Then, again, 
it is very difficult to lay down a scale which should 
be equally applicable to a scattered borough of a few 
hundred inhabitants not divided into wards, and to a 
ward of a place like Liverpool with thousands. In some 
places the lowest possible maximum would be ludicrously 
high, while in others a scale which should be founded on the 
principle adopted in Parliamentary expenses would be far too 
low. Moreover, there is no unit from which you canstart. If 
you went on the experience of Liverpool, the scale would be 
utterly out of proportion to the legitimate expenses of a 
candidate in, say, the borough of New Romney. The expenses 
of Parliamentary elections were pretty much of the same kind 
and measure everywhere, but there is no general experience 
and no general standard of the expenses of municipal elections. 
The only means of arriving at a scale would be by a Parlia- 
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the country, which would cost a great deal of money and trouble, 
and would probably be of a perfectly delusive character, 

Moreover, the latitude of expense under the Bill is very con- 
siderably cut down as compared with that allowed in Parlia- 
mentary elections. In this respect, the Bill only follows the 
facts. In the first place, the election agent, who forms such 
an expensive item in an M.P.’s bill, is a being happily un- 
known in municipal elections, and would be an illegal crea- 
tion under the Bill. Then the number of committee-rooms is 
strictly limited to one for each polling district, instead of 
varying with the number of electors; and those expensive 
adjuncts of committee-rooms, clerks and messengers—who 
used to be capable, as at the Oxford election, of in- 
definite expansion in number, and are capable of ex- 
pansion now in Parliamentary elections in accordance with 
population—are strictly limited to two persons for any polling 
district. As the area of election is so much narrower in the 
case of municipal elections, for which the largest boroughs are 
divided into wards of moderate size, there is little scope for 
the lavish expenditure in printing, stationery, messages, 
postage, and telegrams which swell the Parliamentary candi- 
date’s bill to such enormous proportions; nor are public meet- 
ing so essential or so numerous. In fact, the possible outlets 
of legitimate expenditure are comparatively so small, and have 
been so carefully guarded by the Bill, that it would be super- 
fluous, and might be dangerous, to try and set a limits up to 
which a candidate would not need, but might be forced, to 
spend. On the whole, therefore, seeing that a limit is perhaps 
not needed, and that there are such difficulties in the way of 
fixing one, the Attorney-General is well advised in not burden- 
ing his Bill and opening fresh opportunities for talk by 
inserting one. If experience should show that one is required, 
it can be added hereafter, 

But though it is wise to drop the limit, it is question- 
able whether it is wise to drop the requirement of publicity 
in expenditure. The stringent provisions requiring returns 
of the expenses in Parliamentary elections tend to cut 
down the expenses to the lowest possible limit, and after some 
experience may lead to further reduction, and they ensure that 
every item of legitimate expenditure shall be known. The fierce 
light that thus beats upon an election bill acts as a protection 
both to the candidate and the public. Illegal payments can- 
not be muddled up with legal payments, and the detection of 
corruption is so much the easier. It is a great pity that this 
security should not be given in the case of municipal elections. 
If it were, we should then be in possession of the facts on 
which to frame, if necessary, a scale of legal expenditure, and 
anyhow we should be relieved of the suspicions which arise 
when things are done in the dark. But all tliese are just the 
matters which can be adequately discussed in Grand Com- 
mittee, and nowhere better than there. The main lines of 
this Bill are accepted on all hands. The sooner the details of 
it are put before the Committee to work upon, the more 
“adequate,” to use Mr. Matthew Arnold’s favourite epithet, the 
Bill is likely to be. 





COUNSELS OF PERFECTION. 

T is strange that our English Church should have fought as 
shy as it has of “ counsels of perfection.” The reason, no 
doubt, has been a more or less healthy one,—namely, the fear of 
sanctioning anything like a spiritual aristocracy, such as the 
practice of admitting moral standards for the individual which 
are not to be binding for the race not unfrequently promotes. 
In the Roman Church, the celibate life of the priesthood, and 
especially the life of the regular as distinguished from the 
secular clergy, undoubtedly has led to the recognition of some- 
thing like official sanctity, to which it is scarcely expected 
that ordinary laymen need aspire. And to admit that there is 
anything intrinsically purer and better in a state to which only 
the few are encouraged to aspire, than there is in the state to 
which all are encouraged to aspire, is undoubtedly to sanction the 
formation of a spiritual aristocracy, and so to injure the moral 
ideal of the whole community. But, as we understand the 
matter, the hearty recognition of “counsels of perfection ” 
for individuals involves no danger of this sort. When 
our Lord told the young man who inspired him with a feel- 
ing of love, “If thou wouldst be perfect, go sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
Heaven, and come, follow me,” he suggested, as we understand 
the saying, not a law of duty for all men who feel equal 
to the sacrifice, but only that which to this individual man, 








under his individual circumstances, would have resulted 
best for his own moral and spiritual nature. He was one, 
apparently, on whom close personal intercourse with Jesus 
Christ would have had the most ennobling effect, an effect 
that would have strengthened all that was noble within him, 
and would have eradicated all that was cowardly or weak. This 
was not always, however, the counsel which our Lord gave. In 
the case of the poor maniac whom he cured, there appears to 
have been as much eager desire to give up all and follow Christ ag 
in the case of the rich young man there was positive reluctance ; 
but in that case our Lord would not allow it. To him, the “ counsel 
of perfection” given was, “ Go to thy home, to thy friends, and 
tell them what great things the Lord hath done for thee, and 
how he had mercy on thee.” In his case, the kind of personal 
intercourse which would have made the other “ perfect,” would 
apparently have beeninjurious. Just in the same way, St. Panl 
asserts that it would have been as much within his right to marry 
as it was within St. Peter’s, but that he surrendered his right 
for what was virtually to him a “ counsel of perfection ”—that 
is, because he thought that in a life of complete freedom from 
such ties, in a life in which he declined to use to the full his right 
in the Gospel, he could preach the Gospel with greater effect, 
But while he regarded this as a counsel of perfection in his own 
case, he would never for a moment have urged it as a counsel 
of perfection on others whom he did not intimately know. He 
would never for a moment have said that what was for him the 
higher life, must be intrinsically the higher life,—the kind of 
life by which any one who adopted it might expect to gain in 
moral calibre. He only judged for himself how he himself might 
best use the gifts which had been given to him; and that, as we 
understand it, is what a “ counsel of perfection,” in the Christian 
meaning of the term, as distinguished from a universal moral prin- 
ciple, means. It means a course by which the individual may best 
reach the ideal which he is intended to reach,— not a course which 
is binding upon all merely as human beings. To take an illustra- 
tion from a well-known secular life, it is pretty clear that Francis 
Bacon, if he had had the courage to follow the “counsel of 
perfection ” which was most powerfully impressed on his own 
mind, would have “sold the inheritance he had ” and given over 
“all care of service,” and become “the true pioneer in that 
mine of truth which lay so deep.” This was, evidently, Bacon’s 
“counsel of perfection” for himself,—a counsel of perfection 
on which he had not the nobility to act. Wordsworth, again, 
had the strength of mind to follow his own “counsel of per- 
fection” when he gave up everything in the nature of a careers 
and went to live on a small pittance in the Lake district, just 
for the very purpose of brooding over those thoughts which, as 
they came from his lips, have given life and strength to hundreds 
of his fellow-countrymen. Scott, again, we suspect, did not 
abide by the “counsel of perfection” which had most recom- 
mended itself to him, when he made haste to be rich 
in order that he might live the free and hospitable life 
of a Scotch laird—though we do not think that he disobeyed 
any inward monitor so distinct and peremptory as Wordsworth 
would have disobeyed had he acted likewise. Or, to come to 
our own times, we suspect that we know one man of power and 
learning who could have served England much better in a position 
of comparative retirement than he can in the position of authority 
and care which he has chosen ; while we believe that another dis- 
tinguished man mistook the true “counsel of perfection” for 
himself, when he tried to escape from the crowd into a position 
less suited to his own genius. As we understand what is meant 
by “counsels of perfection,” they are the counsels by which 
individuals can best develope what is noblest and most 
spiritual within them—not because the course which they 
enjoin is intrinsically better, intrinsically more holy, but be- 
cause it is best suited to the particular character in question, 
and opens to it the highest opportunities for benefiting others 
and spiritualising itself. Whether or not it is possible to pro- 
vide, with advantage, as the Roman Catholics attempt to 
do, “counsels of perfection” for whole classes at a time,— 
orders of secular charity, orders of preachers, meditative 
orders, and so forth, is a difficult question, But that as 
a matter of fact the English Church takes far too little 
pains to impress on individuals that, for many of them at 
least, there are real counsels of perfection which would make all 
the difference between a spoilt life and a rich life, we are very 
sure indeed; and we believe that it is in this direction, rather 





than in any general principle which it would be possible to en- 
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force equally on all, that the true remedy for the spirit of 
luxury is to be found. 


We believe that it is absolutely impossible to lay down any 
general rule as to a scale of expenditure to which the very rich, the 
rich, the comfortable classes, the poor, and the very poor, ought 
alike to conform. But we believe also that, unless amongst 
all the classes to whom luxury is possible, there are plenty of 
people to whom it seems not indeed a class duty, but a personal 
duty, to live such a life of personal devotedness as is inconsistent 
with luxury, the spirit of luxury is sure to grow to proportions 
of the most dangerous kind. The reason why we see no general 
rule in these matters is that, so far as we can judge, a liberal 
scale of expenditure amongst those who cau afford it—where their 
lives are not lived for the sake of the expenditure, but where the 
expenditure is entirely secondary to the higher purposes of their 
lives—is not only not inconsistent with the good of the com- 
munity at large, but is positively conducive to it. What is in- 
consistent with the good of the community is the predominance 
of the spirit of selfishness in any class. But was it not perfectly 
right that such a man as Mr. Ruskin, forinstance,—whose gift for 
seeing beauty aright every one recognises,—should have spent a 
great deal in accumulating the pictures and the gems which he 
exhibited the other day to the correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette? Andif it was right that he should spend a great deal on 
such purposes, is it not equally right for men of inferior genius 
and taste to spend a due proportion on like objects? Yet if 
this be once granted, it becomes simply impossible to lay down 
any self-denying ordinance on this subject which all classes alike 
ought to observe. What is needful, we believe, is that no one 
should live for the sake of luxury, but that whatever luxury 
any one may think it right to indulge in, should be made entirely 
secondary and subservient to some higher ideal of life, and per- 
fectly consistent with a permanent devotion to some kind of 
disinterested duty. If in every class in which luxury was 
possible there were plenty of people who, in deference to “ counsels 
of perfection,” had abandoned luxury,—and in every such class 
there ave a few, though we fear by no means plenty of them,— 
we might feel pretty sure that even amongst those who do live 
in splendour and opulence there would be a strong sense of 
shame in indulging selfish luxury, and that this fear of seltish 
lnoxury would ward off the worst evils which grow up in an idle 
and luxurious plutocracy. What seems to us to be needed as 
a qualification of the “rights of property,” as those rights 
are vulgarly understood, is not a legal attack upon them, 
but a moral attack on the right of men to use them for the pur- 
pose of building up nothing better than an existence of selfish 
enjoyment. And no moral attack could be conceived so effective 
as the existence of a considerable number of persons of weight 
and judgment in every such class, who had deliberately, as a 
* counsel of perfection,” abandoned the life of luxury for a life 
in which their own moral nature could expand more genially. 
We heartily wish that our spiritual teachers would enforce 
more frequently than they do on their hearers the great need 
that there is for every man and woman to consider whether or 
not he or she is living the life which promises most of moral 
and spiritual growth ; and if not, what kind of change is needed 
in order that each may live it. We are persuaded that in very 
many cases the needful change would not be to a life of regular 
philanthropy,—for which comparatively few are fit,—but that 
in a very great many cases the needful change would be to a 
life of some kind of useful and efficient work, for which very few 
indeed are unfit. And whatever life might be chosen, the exodus 
out of a life of mere luxury would be large, and would exert the 
most elevating influence on the administration of that life by those 
who remain in it. We are not at all opposed to a life in which 
luxury is combined with a large hospitality, and especially a 
large hospitality towards those who can but seldom enjoy 
luxury in their own proper sphere. What we are opposed to is 
a life of either hoggish luxury or of social ostentation; and 
that sort of life would be best depreciated by the example of a 
noble hospitality on the one side, and of a frequent renunciation 
of luxury at the prompting of higher motives on the other side. 

But it is not merely as a remedy for the evils of luxury that 
it is so necessary to urge upon men that for every human being, 
if he would but look for it, there is some “ counsel of perfection ” 
which he would do well to follow. Without such a complement 
as this to the universalism of the moral law, the spur can never 
be properly applied to the individual sense of responsibility for 
the individual's special character and gifts. And it is in reality 
by the examples of individuals that the tone of society at large 





is best purified, and the worst of our competitive instincts 
subdued and restrained. 





HONOURS FOR FORTUNE-MAKERS. 

CORRESPONDENT is quite angry with us because we 
will not advocate the grant of honours to the makers of 
industrial fortunes. He says they have benefited the nation 
far more than soldiers and sailors who have received peerages 
for “their success in killing people,” and wants to know why, 
in a country so dependent on industry, industry, if on a 
sufficiently large scale, should not be recognised as we recognise 
all other great services to the State. He, in fact, wants the 
Premier, when he hears that a man has made a million or two 
by manufacturing—like Sir Titus Salt; or metal-founding, like 
Mr. Hardy; or successful distribution, like Mr. Morrison—to 
offer him a peerage. Considering the multiplication of million- 
aires in Great Britain, and the place they are taking, not only 
in society, but in politics, the question is worth answering at 
some length, more especially as the old replies, though they 
were much more defensible than they looked, have lost some of 
their force. The usual reply to such claims when pressed sixty 
years ago was that, even admitting that wealth gave a claim to 
honour, it should be assured wealth; and that industrial wealth 
was never assured, never beyond the chances of speculation and 
the markets. A change of fashion might almost have ruined Sir 
Titus Salt, a run might pull down the banker who is said to 
have the largest personal income in England; and even the 
Rothschilds might disappear in the shock of some European 
convulsion. Only wealth in land, therefore, could, it was 
argued, be recognised as a title to hereditary honour. That 
argument, though originating, no doubt, in feudal pride, and in 
the instinct which makes old nobles wish to bind new men per- 
manently to the interests of “ the land,” had once, we think, much 
truth in it. While fortunes were small, and risks and profits large, 
mercantile wealth was very insecure; capitalists disappeared as 
suddenly as they rose; and half-crazy ideas of finance, such as 
dictated the celebrated Orders in Council, might destroy, as it 
were ina night, the richest industrials. Men with £200,000, yield- 
ing 12 per cent., were very rich; but it did not take many misfor- 
tunes in a large business to sweep away £200,000. Now, how- 
ever, the fortunes made are so large, the investments for savings 
are so secure, and businesses of all kinds are often so broadly 
based, that the wealth of the industrial millionaire is as safe as 
that of the landowner,—not to say much safer. If Sir H. 
Bessemer has invested the million he spoke of in Consols, he 
and his descendants are as likely to remain rich as the family 
of any Lord Greenshire, and can make their wealth felt in the 
world much more easily. That argument, therefore, must be 
given up; nor is it quite fair to over-press the second and much 
stronger one—that wealth, however large, ought to give no claim 
to honour. It ought not, from our point of view, which is 
that honour from the State should be a personal reward; but 
that is not the point of view of those who have hitherto dis- 
tributed such honours. They have accepted the aristocratic 
system as a fact, and, in part at least, a beneficial fact, and so 
accepting it have felt, justly we think, that in absorbing into it 
every new kind of power—whether repute, or governing ability, or 
fighting ability, or wealth—they were not only giving it duration 
but vitality. A pauper noblesse would soon be either powerless or 
corrupt; and as exceptional wealth confers solid power, it is well 
that the power should be tempted to defend instead of 
provoked to attack the political structure of the State. We 
waive those arguments altogether, and rest our case entirely 
on the assertions that the great industrial has not deserved as 
well of the State as the great soldier, sailor, or statesman; and 
that, so far as he has deserved, he has received, without the in- 
tervention of the State, the reward he has sought to attain. We 
suppose that, as regards the statesman, our correspondent, or 
the authors of the book we quoted last week, “ Fortunes Made 
in Business,” would not seriously contend. If he would, he does 
not know what he is talking about. No industrial who ever 
lived—not Arkwright himself—ever did so much for the com- 
munity as the statesman who piloted it through a great war, as 
the first Cecil did; or who saved it from civil war, as Sir Robert 
Walpole did; or who arrested a rising Universal Monarchy, as 
the second Pitt did; or who revitalised the organisation of the 
people, as Lord John Russell and his colleagues did; or who 
swept away the impediments to industry, as Sir Robert Peel did ; 
or who restored health to the mortifying limb of the State, 
Ireland, as Mr. Gladstone has shown us the way todo. The 
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direct money gain derived from the administration of such a 
man, or the direct loss prevented, is often a hundredfold—some- 
times, as in Peel’s case, a thousandfold—the gain from any in- 
dustry whatsoever. Moreover, such gain is valueless if the 
State dies or is enslaved; and it is for preventing this that 
the soldier and statesman present their admitted claim. Sir H. 
Bessemer has been a most useful man; but suppose Napoleon, 
Wellington not existing, had welded Europe into a single 
Empire, as Pitt when he rolled up the map thought for a 
moment he had done; or suppose, Nelson not being to the fore, 
he had invaded England with success! Few wars, no doubt, 
involve liabilities so unlimited, possibilities so cruel, as that one 
did ; but every war involves risks to which almost any pecuniary 
risk is trifling. Suppose we had been crushed in the Crimea, 
that Russia had triumphed, and that Europe for half a century 
had been, exhausted by wars and combinations intended to 
prevent her marching, as she would then have tried to march, to 
the headship of the world. Why even that trumpery little victory 
of Tamanheb involved the question whether an Arab revival 
should not compel England in India and Egypt, France in North 
Africa, Turkey in her whole Asiatic Empire, and even the Dutch 
in Sumatra, to fight for their very existence. It is a habit in 
this country every now and then to decry the great soldier and 
neglect the great sailor; but either risks death that industry 
may be safe, and in the hour of danger even industry acknow- 
ledges the completeness of the claim. A King makes Welling- 
ton a Duke, but does our correspondent suppose that on 
July 20, 1815, a plebiscite would have given the pas to 
Arkwright, even had Arkwright been recognised as founder 
of the Industrial Era. But we give honours to others? 
To very few except politicians, who, though lower far than 
statesmen, have provided for those statesmen fulcrum, to 
lawyers, who under the system as it stands must be promoted, 
and to the solidly rich, under the theory of which we have already 
spoken. None of the workers, except in part the lawyers, are 
or can be rewarded in any other way ; for, in theory at all events, 
we give wealth neither to soldiers, nor sailors, nor politicians, and 
the industrials can be and are. They seek millions, they gain 
millions ; and why, in addition to the millions which they have 
themselves selected as their reward, should they have hereditary 
honour ? Because, hint the authors of “ Fortunes Made in Busi- 
ness,” “ they use their wealth so well.” That isa separate claim, 
which can be made for others than the great industrials, 
and is in extreme cases a sound one; but it is open to 
this objection: unless very carefully watched, it will become 
the regular and recognised way in which the very wealthy buy 
honour from the people. Bought honours are smirched honours, 
and gifts to buy them are poor gifts. The most disinterested 
of such gifts in our time was Mr. Peabody’s, and we have 
always felt that the Queen was ill-advised when that gift was 
made the occasion for an offer of a baronetcy, which, had it 
been accepted, would have been a bought one, though bought 
by a sacrifice for the poor of London. 


A case has been presented this week which we gladly use 
in illustration of our meaning, because of the hero of the 
story we have nothing but good to say. Mr. M. T. Bass 
was a noted brewer, who made his fortune by the excep- 
tional goodness of his brew, and broke with the evil tradition 
which makes most brewers seek their profits in forcing consump- 
tion through “close houses.” He was an excellent Member of 
Parliament, full of sound sense, to which his wealth gave weight. 
He was a fairly generous man, though his gifts to the public 
bore little proportion to his reputed wealth,—did the whole of 
them exceed three months’ income?—and though they were 
usually made to the district in which he wished to be a power. 
And he once, we have been told, did a most magnanimous thing : 
he voted for the abolition of the Malt Duty, when he 
could safely have stayed away, and when, as he rightly or 
wrongly believed, the measure would seriously and directly 
diminish the profits of his firm. Though every Ten-pounder 
did the same thing when he voted for the Income-tax, still, as 
the world goes, the positive expected loss being so great, that 
was a fine thing to do; and neither by his character nor his position 
would the Peerage have been injured, if Mr. Bass had accepted 
one when, as is said, one was offered for his acceptance. But why 
should it have been offered? Because, says admiring Islington, 
he made such good beer, and sold so much of it to thirsty man- 
kind, that his casks, placed end on end, would go round England, 
or the world, or the Universe, whichever it is. Well, good beer 
being a good thing, that was good work, as good as making 








strong boots, say, for a continent or two; but was not a reward 
of five millions enough? Mr. Bass thought it was, and rejected 
the peerage; and, at all events, it was the reward he worked 
for. It seems to us, who have not a syllable to say against him, 
and a great respect for him for doing none of the mischief he 
might have done, that if ever man obtained full pay for hig 
work, pay in heaped measure, it was Mr. Bass, of Burton-on. 
Trent. We do not object, as we have said, to Governments 
still half aristocratic bestowing peerages on exceptionally 
wealthy men; but let that reason be assigned, and not the 
absurd plea that the honours were given for work which wag 
perfectly respectable work, but was work done for money only, 
and repaid with heaps of it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SCOTTISH THEOLOGY. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I have been very much interested in two letters contained 
in your last number on—(1) “ The Decay of Evangelicalism,” (2) 
“The Decay of Parties in the Church.” 

The drift of both these letters is the same—namely, that 
the decay of party feeling in the Church, and of religious 
parties themselves, arises in a great degree from the fact that 
the several parties are rapidly assimilating what is good in the 
others. One of your correspondents says: “ We live and learn, 
and become more tolerant as we grow older. The sight of a 
cross, the emblem of our salvation, is no longer, except to a few 
intolerant and ignorant folk, a red rag inciting to fury. We 
live and let live, only making a stand about fundamentals, 
Quot homines tot sententiw. Different sides of Christianity 
appeal to different minds. Why not?” 

Why not, indeed? When we speak not in the language 
of dogma, but in the language of common-sense, do we not 
recognise that Christianity presents many sides, and that not 
merely different parties within the Church, but that Churches 
widely differing in government and ritual “ bear witness,” as 
your second correspondent says, “to some one or more truths 
which have become neglected by the rest?’ Has it not required 
all the several Churches of Christendom to witness to the ful- 
ness of divine truth? What intelligent Protestant now holds 
that the Church of Rome, “with its splendid history and its 
roll of saints,” is the “ Mother of Abominations ?” or, with the 
Confession of Faith, counts the Pope “that Antichrist, that 
Man of Sin and Son of Perdition, that exalteth himself 
against Christ?” (c. xxv., vi.) What intelligent Presby- 
terian disowns the good there is in Episcopacy? What 
sensible Anglican who has opened his eyes to the facts of life 
and the facts of Christendom around him, does not with Words- 
worth recognise in Presbyterianism “the strong hand of her 
purity ” (“ Excursion,” Book1). If there are any still so blinded, 
we wish that they could have heard the manly and catholic 
utterances of the Bishop of Durham at the tercentenary banquet 
at Edinburgh. The truth is that, ecclesiastical differences not- 
withstanding, all the dogmatism which professional zeal, far 
more than any real conviction, keeps ulive, is melting away 
before the largeness of human intercourse and the growing 
breadth of Christian reason. Extremes are still rife, and, while 
the history of theological opinion remains only a study of the 
few, will be powerful in many cases; but they have ceased to 
maintain themselves by intelligent or powerful argument. The 
historical method is sapping their old foundations at all points 
and the recognition of common facts and principles in all 
Churches is destroying their uncharitable pretences. They are 
retreating everywhere before the light. 

To those who have not lived through the last forty years in 
Scotland, it is impossible to give any idea of the extent to 
which the old sectarianisms, which formerly convulsed the 
country, are dead. No doubt they still make a noise at times ; 
but they have lost hold of the lay mind, and they are yearly 
losing such hold as they still have of the clerical mind. And 
the same explanation applies here as is applied by your corre- 
spondents to the decay of parties in the Church of England. 
It is not, as some will tell you, that there is any growth of 
lax theology,—although it need not be denied that there have 
been symptoms of such. It is because the real life of Evan- 
gelicalism, without its negations, has permeated all the 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, and the Churches of the 
Episcopal communion as well—such truths as those mentioned 
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py one of your correspondents, “ of the necessity of conversion 
to God, of holiness, of the freedom of the gift of salvation, of 
personal faith.” As such truths are now preached in England 
«in every High-Church mission,” so are they preached in Scot- 
dand everywhere, if not always after the same manner. 

Here, as in England, it is “the negative platform of the 
Evangelicals” that is “sinking beneath them,”—their objection, 
for example, to the improvement of divine service, to instru- 
mental music and “human hymns,” and more becoming 
postures, and a more elaborate ritual;—I may add their 
hostility to an open Biblical criticism and a free Christian 
science. There still remains some strength of battle along these 
lines, and there may be reversions unintelligible to the Southron 
mind. But the battle is a losing one for them and all the 
negative forces opposed to progress. And, whatever may be the 
eccleciastical future of Scotland, it seems impossible that the 
dogmatic-party spirit which dominated it forty and more 
years ago, and triumphed with such apparent ease in the con- 
demnation and expulsion of men like Edward Irving and 
Macleod Campbell, should ever return or rule the national mind 
again.—I am Sir, &e., Joun TuLLocn. 

University, St. Andrews, April 28th. 

RELIGION AND THE STATE. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Kindly find room for a few words of appeal to the people 
of this country. I have hitherto been receiving support from 
two sources: first, individual contributions; second, the com- 
bination of individuals as represented in Parliament. I am sorry 
to say that I have been able to obtain only a precarious living. 
In the worst parts of the country, and in the thick of the Lon- 
don poor population, I have been liable under the Vagrant Act 
for “ not having any visible means of subsistence.” You will 
find a statement of my starving condition in “ The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London.” 

My grievance is, that a number of my supporters have com- 
bined for the purpose of reducing my support. This sounds 
contradictory, and I am unable to explain it. They wish Parlia- 
ment to do no more for me, but they make no offer to guarantee 
my income. A vast number of the people require my help, but 
my means are sadly inadequate. I am able to attend to those 
who worship on cushions, but I yearn to be among those who 
never worship at all. 

I have, unfortunately, become entangled among questions 
of Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Independency, Churchism, 
Dissent, and suchlike. These have not been helpful, because 
they are apt to be put in the first place, while I am put in the 
second; also because they are not conducive to harmony, 
whereas I cannot thrive in discord. They promote separation, 
but I love union. They encourage boundaries, fences, demarca- 
tions, and badges, which I have no affection for. Some would 
now confine my resources to narrow channels; I value the 
broader support received from the people in their national 
‘capacity, as more in harmony with my nature. This voluntary 
offering has been specially acceptable, as being yielded without 
pressure or begging. If cut off, it must be replaced by increased 
begging, which is not to my honour. Strangely, the proposal 
comes, not from my enemies, but from my friends. I hang 
down my head.—I am, Sir, &c., RELIGION. 








ERASTIANISM. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In your remarks on my “ Principles of the Common- 
wealth,” on April 19th, you seem to impute to me Erastian 
views. I can best reply to this by quoting from myself (page 
64, note) :—‘ Erastus taught that the Church is an emanation 
from, or a creation or creature of, the State. It is plain that this 
differs fundamentally from the Ghibelline view that both are 
bodies with a life of their own, and that the State is superior in 
jurisdiction. Unlike Erastianism, which is a dogma, Ghibel- 
linism is a political school of thought, and admits of degrees.” 
Further, I do not quite understand you when you speak of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church as having “an absolutely separate 
and independent jurisdiction.” That Church, like others, is, I 
apprehend, subject to the ordinary law if it has issues with any 
of its members in respect of property or of contracts; the inter- 
pretation of those contracts being part of what subjection to 
State tribunals includes. 

The maxim that experts make the best witnesses, but the 
worst judges, is in reality a quotation—I do not recollect from 





what source. I believe that generally it is true. I may be 
prejudiced in some things, but I endeavour to avoid the 
dominion of prejudice. A matured opinion is not a prejudice ; 
and it is scarcely reasonable to attribute this, or bigotry, to a 
person merely because you differ from him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epuunp Lawrence. 

[(1.) In the common use of the word, a man may be an 
Erastian without going the whole length of the “Thesis” of 
Erastus. To hold that in matters of doctrine a secular tribunal 
must have final and supreme jurisdiction is to be an Erastian. 
(2.) We said nothing at all about the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
The passage to which Mr. Lawrence takes exception referred to 
the Established Church of Scotland, which is, within its own 
sphere, absolutely independent of the Civil power. No appeal 
lies from its courts to any Civil tribunal so long as it does not 
trausgress its own jurisdiction. It is, in fact, more independent 
than the Scottish Episcopal Charch, for it can enforce its decrees - 
by means of the secular arm. Neither in respect of property 
nor contract can the State intervene, for instance, between a 
deposed minister and the General Assembly. The General 
Assembly is the supreme interpreter of all such contracts: 
From its decisions in such matters there is no appeal. (3.) The 
dictum to which we objected is, in Mr. Lawrence’s language, 
that “the judicial faculty is to be acquired, not by the study of 
special subjects, but independent of such study. Experts make 
the best witnesses, and, for that reason, the worst judges.” Our 
comment was that if this argument is good against ecclesiastical 
courts it is equally good against all professional courts. Surely 
lawyers are specialists quite as much as ecclesiastics. We grant 
that exclusive study of any subject is prejudicial to the judicial 
faculty. But Mr. Lawrence goes beyond this. In the words 
which we have italicised, he seems to postulate ignorance of the 
ves adjudicanda as a positive qualification for a judge. We 
hold, on the contrary, that competent knowledge of the matter 
to be adjudicated on is a necessary qualification for a judge— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


THE CATTLE DISEASES BILL. 

{To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—In your article on “The Government and the Meat 
Trade” you say that “a quarter of the total meat supply comes 
from abroad,” and you give that as a reason for believing that the 
price of meat will be raised by the passing of the Cattle Diseases 
Bill. But is it fair—is it not entirely misleading—to include 
dead meat in the proportion ? The foreign live-meat supply is 
not more than 10} per cent. of the annual consumption. The 
proportion has been put at 10 per cent. by authorities who 
oppose the Bill now before Parliament. Only a portion of this 
will be affected by the Bill: about two-thirds of the foreign 
live-meat supply, or 7 per cent. of our total meat consumption, 
if America should be scheduled, and about one-third of the 
former, or 33 per cent. of the latter, if America is declared free 
from foot-and-mouth disease. Then why write as if 25 per cent. 
would be affected ? 

Agriculturists, you say, “in the teeth of evidence,” are con- 
vinced that the disease is not endemic. In the teeth of what 
evidence? There is not a veterinarian of any standing whose 
evidence is not on the side of the agriculturist. Nothing is more 
absolutely proved than that foot-and-mouth disease was of foreign 
origin; and we know that it has been completely stamped out in 
England, Ireland, the United States, and Denmark, only to be 
reintroduced from foreign sources in the first three countries, 
though not in the fourth, because the Danish people are not as 
foolish as the English have been. 

As to the price of meat, if you were in the habit of reading 
the live-stock journals of the United States and South America 
you would be able to form some idea of the enormous develop- 
ment of the dead-meat trade which its encouragement, in the 
place of its discouragement in every possible way, would induce. 

The Spectator is an opponent of vivisection, on the ground of 
humanity; but yet you deliberately support the transatlantic 
cattle traffic, the most barbarously cruel business that is per- 
mitted at the present time. Why, there is more suffering on a 
single cattle-ship in a stormy passage than all the vivisections 
of the world inflict in a year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Streatham, April 26th. Wituiasm E. Bear. 





EACH PENNY OF INCOME-TAX. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Is not the increase in the country’s prosperity really 
greater than you state, and that increase hidden by a fact you 
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mention? You say (p.540)—* The simple truth is, that the cry 
about bad times is a cry raised chiefly by the classes who, 
instead of accumulating profits as they used to do at a rate 
which produced a large fortune in a very few years, are now 
compelled to share those profits freely with their workmen, to 
the very great good of the whole community, though the result 
may be disappointing to those who have inherited the traditions 
of a previous generation.” Is it not a fact that the greater 
number of these workmen who so largely share profits do not 
pay income-tax, and therefore any amount which goes into 
their pockets instead of those of their employers must deduct 
from the yield of the income-tax? If, then, the profits of the 
employers cover this deficiency and advance in total notwith- 
standing (as shown by the increase of the tax), surely the gross 
total of profit (workmen’s and employers’) must be much larger 
than you state.—I am, Sir, &e., W. J. B. O. 


. re ee eee 


THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Mr. Collier, in his letter in your current issue, has indeed 
—albeit, unconsciously—revealed the reason why many of the 
clergy have remained supine on this question. If, when the 
conscience of the nation was first roused on the subject of negro 
slavery, they had indolently accepted the assurances of the 
slaveholders that the institution was “ useful,” and that “ every 
precaution was taken” to prevent Legree from flogging Uncle 
Tom to death, and had soothed their flocks by referring com- 
placently to couwlewr-de-vose reports drawn up from memoranda 
furnished exclusively by slave-drivers, then their position would 
have been precisely parallel to that which Mr. Collier repre- 
sents that his friend, the “ hard-working Vicar,” now occupies. 

The further readiness (may I not call it recklessness ?) where- 
with the advocates of vivisection permit themselves to misquote 
the “ existing laws”? (by which I presume Mr. Collier intends 
to indicate the Vivisection Act of 1876) is also well exemplified 
by his concluding paragraph and your succinct refutation of it. 
If we anti-vivisectionists could be convicted of half as many 
mis-statements regarding the provisions of that Act as have 
been publicly made during the last year by the advocates of 
vivisection, both in Parliament and at Oxford, and again and 
again in newspapers and at meetings (each mis-statement 
singularly serving its purpose for the moment), we should richly 
deserve the charge of indifference to veracity which it has been 
attempted (quite vainly) to fasten upon us as a party. 

Let me add one word of respectful entreaty to your clerical 
readers with reference to our petitions, which, thanks to your 
kindness in publishing my first letter, are now receiving 
very numerous and influential signatures. They—the clergy 
—are told by a number of men of the highest character 
and consideration, the leaders of our Society,—men whom 
it is impossible to treat as fools or knaves,—that a great 
offence is being daily committed against God's creatures, 
and a direful new vice is springing up and rooting itself 
in the chief seats of our national education. They are now 
formally invited by these eminent men to aid them in stopping 
this offence, and in preventing the growth of this new vice. It 
will not, I respectfully submit, in the least discharge their 
solemn responsibility in this matter to accept without scrutiny 
the off-hand assertion of the first doctor they chance to ask, 
that vivisection is “useful;” nor yet such rash mistatements 
as to the provisions of the Vivisection Act as may be olfered to 
them by advocates of the practice like Mr. Collier. 

Copies of the Act 39 and 40 Vict., c. 77, with a commentary 
thereon by the Hon. Bernard Coleridge, together with every 
other information, will be gladly furnished, gratis, to avy clergy- 
man applying for them to B. Bryan, Esq., 1 Victoria Street, 
S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., Frances Power Copper. 


P.S.—Mr. Collier tells us that his “best friend’’ is his dog. 
Iam thankful to say I have many human friends dearer and 
nearer than my dog; but if the last of them and least beloved, 
human or canine, were liable to be legally tortured by Drs. 
Rutherford or Roy, I think I should take a little more pains 
than Mr. Collier has done to satisfy myself whether the “ ex- 
isting laws” really do provide that the mangling should take 
place under anwsthetics, or leave it optional to the experimenter 
to obtain a certificate to dispense with them and use curari in- 
stead. It is not, 1 fear, a great privilege to be even the “ best 
friend ” of an advyocite of vivisection. 








THE VIVISECTION REPORT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Collier, seems to be under the 
impression that the Official Report on Vivisection is a trust. 
worthy document. That this is not the case most doctors and 
all medical students well know. In the year 1882, during which 
the Report tells us “the amount of direct pain or suffering 
inflicted in the prosecution of physiological, pathological, and 
therapeutical researches through the year was altogether 
trifling, and limited to between 20 and 30 animals, mostly 
frogs,’ Mr. Watson Cheyne conducted his tubercle research, 
He experimented on 68 animals,—37 rabbits, 25 guinea-pigs, 
one cat, and five mice. Of the 37 rabbits, 28 had tubercular- 
matter, vaccine virus, bits of thread, and other substances ine. 
troduced into their eyes—six of them into both eyes, a different 
substance into each for comparison; of the guinea-pigs, 12 had 
similar substances, and, in some instances, pieces of cork intro- 
duced into the abdominal cavity; the cat had something in- 
jected into its abdominal cavity, and the mice had diseased 
matter placed into cuts made in the skin. No anesthetics were 
used. The account of these experiments is to be found in the- 
Practitioner for April, 1883, and any one who wishes to know 
what the Report is worth should compare the sickening details 
with the words of the Inspector. The latter draws his informa- 
tion from the experimenters themselves. 

This is merely a single instance in which it is possible from 
published statements to check the Report.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. Crarxe, M.D. 
15 St. George’s Terrace, Gloucester Road, S.W., April 29th.. 


THE OVER-EDUCATION OF DOGS. 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—How do we know that in inviting dogs to the use of 
words Sir John Lubbock is developing their intelligence? Are 
we sure that he is not asking them to descend to a lower level 
than their own, in teaching them to communicate with us through 
our proper forms of speech, unnecessary to them? Ican vouch 
for the truth of the following story. A young keeper, living 
about twelve miles east of Winchester, on leaving his situation 
gave away a fox-terrier, which had been his constant companion 
for some months; he then took another place in the north of 
Hampshire, near the borders of Berkshire, in a part of the 
country to which he had never been. The new owner of the 
dog took her with him to a village in Sussex; before she had 
been there long she disappeared, and after a short time found’ 
her old master in the woods at his new home. As I have said 
before, he had never been there before, neither had she. Rather 
ungratefully, he again gave the dog away, this time to a man 
living some way north of Berkshire; she came back to him in a 
few days, and, I am happy to say, is now to be allowed to stay 
with the master of her choice. Can such a nature need to be- 
taught our clumsy language.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winchester, April 80th. A. H. Witirams. 





HOW DO DOGS PERSPIRE ? 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I come forward very late with a correction, having only 
recently observed your notice of my “Silverado Squatters.” 
Your critic quotes my words that a dog “ would be often wet 
with sweat; and on the strength of a common opinion, 
simply denies the fact. I have now the pleasure of repeating 
my statement. ‘To take but one crucial instance. The first 
time that dog was ever in a train, he was in great fear, and, sit- 
ting in my wife’s lap, became gradually wet from end to end. 
So much for the old wives’ story that dogs sweat only by the 
tongue. Your critic should have observed that I had used, and 
he quoted, the word “often.” A writer of ordinary ability may be 
supposed to know the value of so plain a phrase. Perhaps some: 
of your readers may be able to throw light upon the point in 
question,—which is not whether dogs sweat only by the tongue, 
but whether they sweat by the tongue at all. A dog, when he 
is hot, is seen frequently to moisten his tongue, which merits 
some retlection.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hyeres, April 18th. Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 





“ DAME-DIEU !” 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “SPecTaToR.’’} 
Str,—I have read with much interest and amusement your 
article on “Swearing” in the Spectator of April 26th. But you 
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will permit me to point out what I conceive to be an error. The 
common French exclamation “ Dame” is not synonymous with 
“By’r Lady.” It is simply “Tord !’—the form Dame in old 
French being masculine as well as feminine, as seen in the word 
Vidame, Vice Dominus,—the Baron who represented the Bishop 
in the field. ‘ Dame-Dicu” is not “ Mother of God,’ but 
“Lord God,” I cite from Littré :— Dame s’est dit au masculin 
pour seigneur, et Dame-Dieu, ou simplement Dame, est devenu 
une interjection, comme Seigneur Dieu, ou Seigneur; c’est cet 
emploi fréquent de Dame-Dieu qui fait penser que dame, inter- 
jection, vient de Dame masculin et non de Dame féminin.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., O. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sm,—I have not seen the book reviewed in your article of 
April 26th on the “ Art of Swearing,” but I have often thought 
of the origin of the name which the Maid of Domremy is said to 
have given to Englishmen. 

Your reviewer seems to think that “ Dame-Dieu ” as an oath 
means “ Mother of God.” But Dame in old French is of both 
genders, standing both for Dominus and for Domina. Dame- 
Dieu, in its older shape Damne-Dieu, is a received form for 
Dominus Deus. I have no means of making references at this 
moment, but, among other places, it will be found in Garnier’s 
metrical French Life of Saint Thomas of Canterbury. 

Our national form of cursing is in any case not of native 
origin. Whether daimn, used as a curse, is strictly from 
damnare, or from Dame-Dominus, in either case it is of Romance 
and not of Teutonic origin. If King William had never come 
into England, we should have cursed men after some other sort. 
As it is, it seems most likely that the two origins have run 
together. When Danine-Diew ceased to have a meaning, it was 
most likely turned into a verb, and put on the construction of 
damnare. 

Your reviewer speaks of the “name Bigot, applied to the 
German trooper in the seventeenth century.” Bigot, or Bigod, 
‘seemingly with reference to Rolf’s traditional “ English ” speech 
to Charles the Simple, was applied to the Normans in the 
eleventh century, and I fully hold that the same play on words 
lurks in the famous dialogue between Edward J. and Roger 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. I have said something about this in 
my “History of the Norman Conquest ”—Vol. IL. p. 291, 
Vol. V., p. 893. 

Is dame at Eton, as applied to an office held by a man, an 
old name or a new one? ‘That is, is it simply the name of the 
female, dame, transferred to a man holding the same office; or 
has it been handed on from times when dame stood for dominus, 
as well as for doiina 7—I am, Sir, &e., 

Seragingham, York, April 29th. Epwarp A, Freeman, 


ERCOLE STROZZI, OR ALDO ROMANO ? 
[To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Tn the beautiful Aldine edition (1513) of the poems of 
Tito and Ercole Strozzi, the first line of Ercole’s fifth epigram 
in praise of Lucrezia Borgia (folio 84) contains the blunder of 
deatra for dextro, to which you call attention; but as the 
printer has elsewhere given such readings as decus que for 
decusque—and this in some verses written by Aldus himself for 
the epitaph of the younger Strozzi—we may, I think, exonerate 
the memory of a graceful, if not impeccable, Latin versifier 
from the charge of this particular barbarism.—I am, Sir, «c., 

April 26th. A. C. Swinsurnr. 








POETRY. 
et 
OXFORD, PAST AND PRESENT. 
On! the rush, of old men with the kindly anxious faces, 
Bald heads, and white heads, or turning fast to grey ; 


Wandering here and there in the old familiar places, 
Knowing, alas! nothing of the Oxford of to-day ! 


Oh, alas! the thronging of so many men, so wrong in 
Just the very-questions where so right they wish to go! 
Women here corrupted! all our studies interrupted 
By their lightness, by their brightness! Nay, dear friends, it 
is not so! 


Osford still is Oxford, as you knew it, as you loved it ; 
For its great and high ideals, ever earnest, struggling on ; 








Women check our aim? Nay! rather they will help to p: sh it 


farther, 
And from Oxford’s light illumined light their toh, and hand 
it on. 


In the quiet peaceful village, where the men are rude with til’age, 
In the factory’s din and discord, in the dull and dingy town, 
They will spread the light and knowledge they (as you did) 

learnt at college, 
And with bright refining 
down. 


touches slowly tone the darkness 


Yet their charm the while unaltered! 
domestic, 
Truer wife, and wiser mother, through the student’s added lore! 
Tf, as soie one says, a woman knowing little is “ majestic,” 
Ah! what will she be in future, when she knows a little more 2 


Still the joy of life 


Fare ye well, then, dear opponents (we'll not call you foes), and 
ever, _ 
Ever, though in mind divided, may our hearts united stay! 
Still (believe !) we too love Oxford ; only use our best endeavour, 
To keep Oxford’s touch with England, with the England of 


to-day. B. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Let us get over the first futile but inevitable question as to 
this years Academy,—‘Is it better or worse than usual 2?” 
—futile, since from the same ingredients, mixed in much the 
same proportions, it is useless to expect a very dissimilar result ; 
and yet necessary, as it is only by thinking of what has been, 
that one grows tolerant of what is, and will be. 

Certainly, from the old Academy at the National Gallery of 
fifteen or twenty years since, to the present exhibition at Burling- 
ton House there is a wide difference both in character and in merit. 
For twenty to ten years ago was a very slack time in Academic 
art, though a very growing one in the art of the country at 
large, and probably at no time within the last fifty years were 
the ranks of the Academy so weak as they were at that period. 
But to this first question, which we have not yet 
For once, let us boldly say, “ the exhibition is better 
than usual.” There is, as there always is, an abundance of 
good, honest, painstaking, but utterly in-artistic art; there is, 
too, as there always is, a good proportion of feeble bat instructed 
painting from the hands of Academicians and Associates ; 
there is a larger proportion than usual of good work by the 
lesser known painters, several of whom have attempted subjects 
of great difficulty, and struggled with them with considerable 
success. There are, too, many examples of foreign art, amongst 
which M. Bougereau, the most celebrated allegorical and reli- 
gious painter in Irance, exhibits an important work, “La 
Nuit,” for the first time. 

ior none of these reasons, however, is the Academy better 
than that of last year, but because there are in it four works 
which are distinctly first-rate. Of these, two are works of sculp- 
ture and two are paintings, and three out of the four examples 
are by members of the Academy. The two sculptures, one of 
which is a smallish bronze, something under three feet high, and 
the other a life-size plaster cast from the clay model, are, with- 
out comparing their different methods, finer in their kind than 
the paintings; and one of them is so good, that it alone would 
justify us in thinking this year’s exhibition especially interesting. 


since. 
answered. 


As it is very much the fashion to go to the Academy and 
altogether disregard the galleries devoted to sculpture—a 
neglect, by the way, for which the behaviour of the Academi- 
cians themselyes has been mainly responsible—our readers will, 
we trust, pardon us for asking those of their number who care 
for art, as distinguished from caring for a popular subject for 
conversation, to go, while their eyes and attention are still fresh, 
and they are as yet unwearied with trying to see a thousand 
pictures in two honrs, and give five minutes’ time to the bronze 
figure of “ by Alfred Gilbert. It is not only the best 
sculpture in the Academy of this year, but it is an essentially 
fine work of art; fine for any time and any age of the world’s 
history—one of those bits of truth seen through genius which 
enrich the world. 

We of the art criticism in the Spectator have been 
blamed a good deal of late years for seeing everything 
modern and national in a pessimist light—of being “ too can 


Iearus,” 
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tankerous to admire anything.” Well, here is something we 
admire to the uttermost—admire so much, that if we had our 
will it should be put in a little room at the Academy by itself, 
and it should be a condition, equally with the paying of the 
shilling, that those who entered the Academic portals should go 
first of all to see the masterpiece of the exhibition. Two years 
ago this young sculptor, who has been working at Rome for 
some years, and who, before that, was at Paris, had a statuette 
of Perseus at the Grosvenor Gallery, of which we then wrote 
that it was “ really the most delightful work in the exhibition,” 
and that its author “should do great things.” It did not need 
any “ghost come from the grave to tell us that,”—it was, or 
should have been, evident to every one who looked at the work; 
but we may be pardoned for feeling pleasure at the accomplish- 
ment of even so safe a prediction, as of all perilous paths in art 
a young sculptor has perhaps the most perilous to tread, and, 
as a rule, only escapes from slavish imitation of the Greeks to 
fall into the fascinations of Michael Angelo, and leaves that 
master for the asceticism of the early Italian, or the voluptuous- 
ness of the modern French schools. Let us for once give due 
honour to a young artist, not yet too proud or too weary to 
thank us for our praise, that after a dozen years of unappre- 
ciated and unsparing toil, through every doubt of friends, every 
temptation to inferior work, every hardship of life—hardships 
such as only those of his own profession can understand—he 
has brought us out into the light of day an art which is at 
once simple, manly, and sincere; and which has, besides 
these merits, that subtle quality of style, that touch of 
creative power, that peculiar grace of mingled truth, and beauty, 
and insight, which we label conveniently genius ;—a useful x 
which solves many difficulties. 


Our readers would not thank us, probably, for going at length 
into the reasons why we speak in such terms of extreme praise 
of this work, and why we claim such immediate recognition for its 
author. The one is a technical subject of extreme difficulty; 
the other is founded upon the knowledge of how often a great 
artist has his powers crushed and his mind embittered by the 
non-recognition of his powers whilst he is young; whilst he 
yet, as Mr. Ruskin once wrote, runs his race “through the 
asphodel meadows of his youth.” But we may, perhaps, be 
forgiven for just saying a word or two upon the more evident 
merits of Mr. Gilbert’s work. And firstly, from the technical 
side, it evidences extreme knowledge not only of the muscles 
and other anatomical details of the human body, but of its 
capabilities,—its strength, grace, and freedom of action. The 
difference between a figure which is graceful and correct in one 
position, but stands there for ever and is inconceivable in another, 
and between a figure at which we look and see that before it 
was in this position, but a minute ago it was in another, and 
a minute hence will be in a third, is one of the great and 
essential differences between mechanical and vital work in 
sculpture. The latter lives,—lives in that it is connected with 
past and future; lives by virtue of its affinity, unspoken but 
expressed and felt by the spectator, with himself and all the 
natural creation; lives, perhaps, by the perception of a subtler law 
still—that law of change which is the law of life. In the con- 
veyance of this impression of the changeful vitality of human life 
and action lies one of the great merits of the statue of which we 
speak. Icarus is resting upon his right foot, the other just touch- 
ing the ground. His arms, upon the upper part of which are 
bound the heavy wings, are slightly bent; the head looks 
downward to the earth he is about to leave. The whole figure 
is alive; and in another moment we feel that the wings will be 
brought into motion, and the boy will spring into the air. The 
sculptor has understood his subject thoroughly; the figure has all 
the slender length of lower limb and strength of arm and shoulder 
which we feel would be wanted for such a task. If any man 
might fly, this youth, with his strength and lissomness, would 
be the one. This is no made-up Icarus, labelled for the part, but 
a being of whom every muscle, and every detail of attitude 
and expression tell his story. One other technical ex- 
cellence we must just mention, which is the beauty of 
line which this figure possesses. Owing to the position of 
the arms, which are bent at slightly different angles, the 
arrangement of the wings, and the general pose of the figure, it 
results that from whatever point of view this work is regarded, 
the eye is met with varieties of different and beautiful curves, 
crossed, but not broken, by poise of head or line of limb. How 
enormous the difficulty, and how rare the attainment of this in 
its full perfection, can only be told by sculptors themselves and 





those who have given long time to the study of that art; but any 
one who goes to the Royal Academy can, in a measure, test the 
truth of our words for themselves in this respect, by comparing 
the Icarus with the other works of sculpture. And it is worthy 
of note how even Mr. Thornycroft’s great work, with all its 
science and manly grace, fails in comparison. 

We have left the consideration of this second work in the 
Academy, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s statue of the Mower, a little 
too long to enable us to do it entire justice. It is inferior to Mr, 
Gilbert’s work in two important respects. It is purely and simply 
realistic in its motive, rather than ideal; and it has, despite alk 
its grace and beauty, which are very great, some touch of that 
heaviness, that Britannic quality of mind, which dulls so much 
of our artistic work. Itis strong, and graceful in strength ; butit 
is not delicate, not dainty ; it does not seem to have been wrought 
with the finger-tips and touched lovingly from beauty to beauty 
till it reached perfection. From this there results some limita- 
tion of its artistic merit, and the statue lacks style; it is dis- 
tinctly of a period, and its place is limited by the nationality 
of its anthor, his English parentage, his Greek sympathies. 
Just a hint of imitation rather than inspiration defaces the 
work. With all this Mr. Thornycroft deserves very high 
praise indeed; his statue is the finest attempt to express: 
modern English labour in terms of plastic art which we 
have ever seen; it is equally fine in its way with the two 
figures of the ploughman and his lad leading the horses, in 
Walker’s celebrated picture. Mr. Thornycroft has had to 
struggle with great difficulties, and rather prejudices us against 
his statue at first, by having taken his Mower’s shirt off ang 
suspended his short leather-breeches round him by a single 
brace. It seems a rather strained device to show the pectoral’ 
muscles, though in the retired parts of England, no doubt, it is 
common enough for the mowers to work in this airy costume. 
But the position, the face of the man, the unconscious dignity of 
strength and labour, are all fine in the extreme in this statue. 

Both of the sculptures of which we have been speaking are 
good, even great, works of art, of which England and the 
Academy may be proud. And we cannot resist mentioning here 
the fact that Sir Frederick Leighton was one of the very first to 
appreciate Mr. Gilbert’s talent, and that we believe the present 
work of which we have been speaking was a commission from 
him. It is no mean honour to a man in such a position as that 
of the President, that he can habitually find time to help and 
encourage those young artists who might otherwise in many 
instances have sought for such aid in vain. 

To pass to a very different work—a picture by Mr. Orchard- 
son. On the whole, the ‘Mariage de Convenance” which he 
sends this year is the finest picture he has ever painted. Like 
all his work, it has many faults; the canvas is half-empty, the 
painting unequal and somewhat ragged, the drawing and 
modelling harsh and unpleasant. Look, for an instance of this, 
at the woman’s bare arm, which is, perhaps, the most prominent 
portion of the picture, and should certainly have been one of the: 
most delicately and tenderly treated. It is like a badly cut 
piece of stick; there is not the least attempt to give the delicacy, 
the modelling, or the transparency of human flesh. Little bits: 
of the colour, too, are garish and unlikely, if not impossible ;— 
see the hue of the wine which the servant is in the act of pouring. 
But to all these things we are habituated in Mr. Orchardson’s 
work, and when the figures are, as here, on a smaller scale than 
usual, the faults do not tell so much. In every other respect this is 
avery magnificent piece of painting. ‘ Magnificent” is the right 
word for it, for the picture is neither lovely, delicate, nor attrac- 
tive in the right sense of these words. It is a drama of 
modern life, treated with Zola-like realism, but not touching, 
those themes upon which his realism expends itself. It is at 
once a satire, a sermon, and an illustration upon the most 
common instance of society,—the case of a woman who 
marries without love. And, to our thinking, the power of the 
picture lies in the fact that the artist has left it entirely to 
tell its own story, without the faintest hint of pictorial arti- 
fice to help out his meaning, and—that the story is told. 
The husband is not represented as especially old or un- 
attractive; the woman, though beautiful, is neither very young 
nor very angelic. Two perfectly dressed people of our modern 
world, there they sit opposite to each other over their dessert, 
while an irreproachable man-servant pours out the claret,—and 
there one feels they will sit, and sit, for ever. At least, that 
“for ever” is the thought of the picture—the thought in the 
woman’s mind that the loveless years will go on and on to alh 
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eternity. He, has what he wanted, not being of a very intellec- 
tual or very exalted frame of mind, and liking his claret perfectly 
warmed; and she—well, she has what she bargainedfor. The 
story is old enough, but Mr. Orchardson has made it live 
anew. There is not a single detail of the picture which does not 
help the effect ; the fruit on the table, the glasses and the plate, 
the care with which the servant pours the wine, the perfectly 
immaculate perfection of costume, and conventional air of the 
husband, and the traces underneath, of the life he has led and 
the passions he has worn ont, everything tells. The picture is 
quite French in its unsparingness, its absolute refusal of sur- 
render to the domesticities and the goody-goodyism with which 
we cloak our vices. After all, the thing is true. Let us have 
it in its naked hideousness, and let our girls go and look at 
it; and perhaps some of them will one day thank Mr. 
Orchardson. Fora glimpse at “ the other side of the moon,” they 
can walk across the gallery and look at the fourth work which we 
have to mention to-day—Sir Frederick Leighton’s great picture 
of “Cymon and Iphigenia,” hung, as it deserves to be hung, 
in the centre of the great room. The story is too well known to 
bear repeating, but Sir Frederick has treated it very much from 
the “high-falutin” (we do not mean these words ironically) 
point of view. His Cymon has a rather fine, thoughtful face, 
and is clad in thick folds of scarlet drapery; his Iphigenia lies 
on a couch under some great trees, covered with a wide spreading 
gold-embroidered drapery, while beyond is the deepest of blue 
seas, and the moon just shining above the horizon. It is at the 
very opposite pole of art to Mr. Orchardson’s—it is lovely, and 
nothing else—and his is nothing less than lovely; but then Sir 
Frederick’s work carries its loveliness so far that it is justified. 
The colour here is full and strong,compared with much of the Pre- 
sident’s later painting ; the head and arm of Iphigenia are deli- 
cious in softness, without having the pinky waxwork quality with 
which one has of late associated his faces, and the disposition of the 
great drapery about the woman’s limbs and over her couch, is very 
fine. But it is as a whole we like the picture. It is not nature; 
we cannot imagine that under any circumstances it could be 
natural; but as a decorative composition of beautiful lines and 
forms, delicate modelling, and softest contrasts of glow and 
shadow, the picture is very fine and very beautiful. We 
can imagine no wall-space which would not be made fairer for 
having such a panel upon it, and the artist himself would 
probably be the lasé to claim for his work any other office. 








BOOKS. 


eee 
THE STORY OF THE COUP D’ETAT.* 
Tr is almost possible to forgive M. Charlemagne de Maupas the 
part he played as Parisian Prefect of Police during the Coup 
Etat ; except on one supposition, it is absolutely impossible to 
forgive him for writing its apologia. When “the crime of the 
Second December” was committed, M. de Maupas was on the 
‘active side of thirty-five. At that age, audacity is too fre- 
quently more esteemed than scruple, and career is more 
thought of than character. Besides, M. de Maupas was 
“caught early’? by Louis Napoleon. A provincial prefect, in 
disgrace with his official superior for excess of zeal, he was 
suddenly asked by the Chief of the State if he would accept an 
important Ministerial portfolio, and was permitted to share with 
one other conspirator only his deepest and darkest confidences. 
It may be lamentable, but is it so very wonderful that at a time 
when almost every ambitious Frenchman was either politically 
demoralised or politically delirious, M. de Maupas’s head should 
have been turned, that his heart should have been hardened, and 
that he should have sold his organising brain and his impatient 
courage to the Mahdi of Napoleonism ? But that hideous carnival, 
the Second Empire, is a thing of the past. More than a decade 
has gone since the Man of December stood revealed in his true 
colours as the Man of Sedan, and the Imperialists were seen to 
be not a party, but, as M. Gambetta termed them, “a horde ” of 
bankrupt adventurers. France has awakened from the dream 
of Napoleonism, which stood its heir and his brother conspirators 
in such good stead between 1848 and 1851—like M. Thiers him- 
self, whose powerful but then ill-directed literary genius induced 
that dream. M. de Maupas himself is not far off threescore-and- 
ten; and years, one would think, should have brought the re- 
flective if not the repentant mind. But no; M. de Maupas 


* The Story of the Coup d’Etat. By M. de Maupas (former Minister). Freely 
aa Notes, by Albert D. Vandam. 2 vols, London: J. 8. Virtue 
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will not judge the régime he was instrumental in enthroning by 
its fruits. He reproduces the old mystical and mischievous 
jargon of the Prince-President about “ peace” and “ order,” and 
“anarchy,” and “ religion, family institutions, and the interests 
of property—the three eternal bases of the social state,” as if 
he believed it. In a fine but ludicrous phrenzy of partisan- 
ship, rendered in the English version of his work all the finer 
and more ludicrous by the peculiar “freedom” which his trans- 
lator allows himself, he exclaims :— 

“Read those speeches, you who so bitterly lavish calumny an@ 

injury upon the memory of Napoleon III., and if there still remain 
within you one spark of justice, you will find your anger disarmed. 
Notwithstanding your determined hostility, you will be dazzled by 
the light of truth, of justice, and of goodness that shows through alb 
these emanations of his thoughts.. At every page you will see his 
love of country, his constant solicitude for the people you pretend to 
love so much, pierce through. Off with your hats before this noble 
figure, instead of loading it with injury !”’ 
Yet M. de Maupas has but little to thank the Second Empire 
for. He admits in these “ Memoirs” that neither De Morny nor 
Persigny loved him. It is scarcely too much to say, that if not 
his master, certainly his master’s chief counsellors, tossed him 
aside when they had utilised him ; the Prefecture of Marseilles 
was a poor reward for the hero of Mazas, for the man who 
clapped Changarnier and Thiers into prison. His hero-worship 
is as melancholy an exhibition of the kind as we know; but we 
are inclined to believe it genuine. At all events, M. de Maupas’s 
story of the Coup d’Ftat is either a magnificent effort of faith, 
or a magnificent effort of assurance, or a stupendous example of 
political colour-blindness. 

If not of high political value, this, the first portion of M. 
de Maupas’s memoirs of the Second Empire, is an interesting 
contribution to the history of the famous conspiracy of the 
last months of 1851,—possibly, indeed, the most interest- 
ing we can have till the publication of the memoirs of 
M. de Persigny, whom, rather happily, M. de Maupas terms 
“the apostle” of Napoleonism. The actual arrangements 
for the Second of December are given with much more 
detail than they ever have been before. The first direct hint 
that M. de Maupas had from his master that a coup d’état was 
in preparation was on September 19th. Some weeks previously, 
such a termination to the long struggle between the Prince- 
President and the National Assembly had been projected; but 
it fell through because General St. Arnaud, who was to have 
had the chief share in the carrying-out of the scheme, thought it 
was badly conceived, and had doubts as to the “ firmness” and 
loyalty of M. Carlier, then Prefect of Police in Paris. A more 
resolute man was required for the work that had been 
intended for M. Carlier. M.de Maupas had recommended him- 
self to Napoleon by the activity he had shown in suppressing a 
“ demagogic ” movement in Toulouse, where he held the position 
of Prefect. He had also himself written to his chief suggest- 
ing a coup d’état. What M. de Maupas has to say on this sub- 
ject deserves quotation, if only by way of showing what we have 
already termed his political colour-blindness :— 

“The 22nd July, on the morrow of the throwing out of the Bill for 

the revision of the Constitution, I pointed ont to the Chief of the 
State the danger of respite. I impressed upon him the necessity for 
energetic and decisive action. I indicated in all details the only 
means to save the country. All parliamentary and strictly lawful 
methods were powerless: the country had to be appealed to directly, 
to be directly entrusted with the care of its own destiny. The Con- 
stitution of 1848 provided in its first article that ‘the sovereign 
power is lodged in the collective body of the French citizens.’ There- 
fore it was the legal Sovereign that should be appeaied to, to resolve 
this important question which preoccupied and agitated the whole of 
France. No doabt the Constitution did not give the President of the 
Republic the right to directly consult the country in this plebiscitary 
form; but salvation lay in this method only; and to apply it no 
obstacles should be considered. The nation’s vote should say whether 
she intended to absolve or condemn the enterprise.” 
On September 19th, Napoleon wrote in answer to this, saying,— 
“ Your advice will receive a favourable solution very soon.” A 
few days after, M. de Maupas was summoned to Paris by M. 
Léon Faucher, Minister of the Interior, who complained of his 
conduct in Toulouse, and said he should recommend his removal 
to Montpellier. M.de Maupas refused to go :— 

“A different reception awaited me at St. Cloud. After dinner the 
Prince took me into the room next to the drawing-room. ‘ Have 
you seen Faucher ?’—‘I have just left him, Monseigneur.—‘ Well, 
what did he say to you?’ asked the Prince, with a kind of bantering 
smile. I told him in a few words the conversation I had had with 
the Minister of the Interior; I alluded to the proposal he had 
made, and my reply to it.—‘ I have another proposal to make to you,” 
resumed the Prince; ‘ will you take the portfolio of the Interior ?’ ” 


M. de Maupas declined the Ministry, but became the in- 
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timate of his master. Louis Napoleon’s only other con- 
fidant at this stage was General St. Arnaud; but it 
was not part of his policy of mystery to confer with them 
together. M. de Maupas tells, indeed, a rather ludicrous 
story of St. Arnaud and himself returning from St. Cloud to 
Paris in the same carriage, yet without alluding to the matter 
occupying the thoughts of both. On October 26th, a “ Cabinet 
of action ’’ was formed. M. de Maupas became Prefect of Police 
in Paris, and the preparations for the decisive hour were pushed 
forward. It has frequently been said that the Coup d'Ftat might 
have been avoided if on November 17th the National Assembly 
had not rejected the “ Bill of the Questors,” or the measure 
giving its President authority to go to any of the French 
Generals and demand a force sutlicient to protect the 
Chamber. Certainly this vote was a blunder,—revealing, 
as it did, the hopeless jealousies of the sections opposed 
to the Prince-President. But it may be doubted if the passing 
of this measure would have been in time. The conspirators 
were ready for scch a contingency. In the event of the Bill 
passing, half the Paris garrisons were to be called out and the 
Palais Bourbon surrounded. The representatives of the people 
were to be allowed to leave, but not to re-enter, the palace. The 
chief strategical points of Paris were to be occupied, the streets 
patrolled by cavalry, and popular gatherings dispersed by 
violence. leading members of the anti-Napoleonic 
majority having been arrested at their homes, the Prince’s 
decree dissolving the Assembly, and his appeals to the 
nation and the army, were then to be posted up. The con- 
spirators had even prepared for the possibility of General 
Changarnier, armed with authority from the Assembly, appeal- 
ing to the soldiers that should be sent to coerce it into dissolution. 
Only regiments known to be devoted to the Prince’s cause were 
to surround the Palais Bourbon. 

It is not necessary to tell once more the ghastly and familiar 
story of the Coup d’Ftat from the 1st to the 4th of December, 
—the wholesale arrests, the dispersion of the Rump Assembly, 
the fight at the barricades, the death of Baudin,—the more 
especially as M. de Maupas does not excel as a descriptive 
writer. The novel points in M. de Maupas’s narrative are his ac- 
count of his differences with his brother-conspirators,—Magnan, 
Saint-Arnaud, and, above all, De Morny,—“ Ministerial back- 
slidings,” he terms their policy,—his maliciously comic desciip- 
tion of the arrest of Thiers, whose behaviour, according to him, 
was an alternation between poltroonery and braggadocio; and 
his “refutations ” of previous narratives of the Coup d'Etat by 
M. Victor Hugo, M. Véron, and the writer who terms himself 
M. Claude. We think that M. de Maupas convicts M. Hugo of 
a certain amount of exaggeration as to the savagery of the officers 
and troops engaged in the Coup d’Ftat; and there is no evi- 
dence that personally M.de Maupas sought to overdo his brutal 
part. He further indignantly denies the stories of “ M. 
Claude” as to the sums given by Louis Napoleon on the night 
of December 1st to himself and De Morny, with a view to the 
wholesale bribery of the persons to be engaged on the following 
day. Here is his account of what took place :— 

“ Before separating, the Prince insisted upon sharing with General 

de Saint-Arnaud the modest sum he had in his cash-box. This cash- 
box was none other than the right-hand drawer of his writing table. 
The Prince lifted a tray which contained his petty cash, then, taking 
a small bag that was at the bottom of the receptacle, ‘ This is all my 
wealth,’ he said gaily; ‘take half of it, General, you may want it to- 
morrow to bestow some gratifications.” The box contained 40,000 
francs in bank-notes, and twenty rowlecue of gold of 1,000 francs 
each; the General took ten of the latter, and the Prince kept the 
remainder of his modest treasure.” 
This is not incredible. Want of money, even more than thirst 
for power, drove Napoleon and his confederates to action as 
their last hope. Had the Assembly been less stingy towards 
him, there might have been no Coup d’Ftat. 

The more clearly the political events that preceded the Coup 
dFtat are revealed, the less there is to be said for the conduct 
both of Louis Napoleon and of his opponents. Both were guilty of 
unconstitutionalism and strategical blundering. But the lion’s 
share of the unconstitutionalism rests with Napoleon ; the lion’s 
share of the blundering with the Assembly. There is no get- 
ting over the fact that, when offering himself for the suffrages 
of his countrymen, Napoleon said :— 


’ 
The 


“Tam moved by no ambition which dreams one day of the Empire 
and war, the next of the application of subversive theories. ..... 
I shall devote myself wholly, without afterthought, to the consoli- 
dation of a Republic prudent through its laws, honest by its aims, 
great and strong from its deeds.” . 


There were, no doubt, cabals against him in the Assembly. 








General Changarnier, once his friend, was quite willing, if 
opportunity had ofered, to accomplish a Royalist restoration, 
by an opposition coup d'état. But the moment the General wag 
superseded in his office of Commander-in-Chief in Paris, 
his chance was gone. After that, the Prince had no excuse 
for resorting to violence. Having the Army at his back, 
he ought to have allowed the nation to judge between him and 
the Assembly,—provided, that is to say, his Republican declara- 
tions were sincere. On the other hand, the conduct of the different 
Parties in the Assembly and of their lealers was folly itsel’, 
Their refusal to revise the Constitution, and, above all, to 
repeal the Act preventing the re-election of the President, con- 
verted him and his confederates into desperate gamblers, while 
their imposition of conditions upon universal suffrage made 
their enemy popular with the masses. Those who suffered by the 
Coup d’Etat had ample warning. Napoleon gave an adequate hint 
as to his intentions at Tours, M.de Maupas reminds us, two years 
before the crisis came. Even M. Thiers declared, in good time for 
the prevention of the Coup d'Etat, “ L’Empire est fait.” But, like 
the typical Frenchman he was, Thiers went to sleep on his sot. 
The anti-Napoleonic majority had no Gambetta. The best 
Parliamentaires were Orleanists, and therefore discredited. The 
Mountain, as M. de Maupas persists in terming the Republican 
Left, had no better leaders than Ledru Rollin, who behaved like 
a fou furieux, and Victor Hugo, who spoke like a frenzied poet, 
bent on, above all, making his hearers forget that he had been 
one of Louis Philippe’s senators. 

But little need be said of the style of this work. M. de Maupas 
writes likea pushing I'rench attorney, converted by circumstances 
into a man of action and a hero-worshipper. Mr. Albert Vandam 
translates M. de Maupas “ freely ” into English which has a 
foreign look ; and cecasionally the Bonapartism of his notes 
beats the Bonapartism of the author’s text. But both M,. 
de Maupas and his translator have done their best—even though 
it may be in one of the worst of causes. The book, though in 
no sense a great historical work, or even a remarkable revelation, 
is readable enough. 


A POPULARISATION OF RABEDLAIS.* 

“Tr pleut des Rabelais,” says M. Des Marets, in the preface to 
his and M. Rathery’s edition of the great Tourangeau. “ Tant 
mieux !” he adds; “tout le monde en aura.” The truth is that 
Rabelais has never been so much read in France as during the 
last two decades. France is in too bitter a mood to relish the 
mere wine of Montaigne ; she prefers the pungent absinthe of 
Rabelais. The very cleanliness of the Perigord philosopher is 
distasteful to the public of Zola, Houssaye, and their literary 
kin. But the monk who hated all forms of monkery, the re- 
ligious reformer who called the Reformers of Geneva fools and 
impostors, the social philosopher who invented the militant 
epicureanism of the Dive Bonteille, the man of letters who 
never feared a coarse word or a filthy expression, is acclaimed, in 
these latter days of sneerful literary poverty, as the unapproach- 
able incarnation of that esprit gauluis the French love so much 
to talk about, and comprehend so little. 

To do our neighbours justice, however, they admire Rabelais 
as a“ grand artiste,” not, as Mr. Besant would have us do, as 
the “ wisest and kindliest of all Frenchmen.” They love him 
none the less for that very buffoonery and foul-mouthedness 
which his English admirer says it is high time we should no 
longer regard as anything more than a mere accident of 
the age. But who ¢an read a_ well-known chapter of 
Gargantua without being forced to admit that it is the 
performance of a sort of cloacal clown, an absolutely un- 
paralleled example of altogether unnameable nastiness? The 
filthiness of Rabelais strikes the reader with sickness, His 
extravagance goes far beyond the utmost conceivable limits of 
the literary art. He had no need to daub the point of his 
satire with nastiness, nor any valid excuse for drawing out a 
righteous indignation into long-winded displays of a multi- 
farious and often not very choice learning. In some measure, no 
doubt, he pandered to the taste and vanity of the first Francis, 
a coarse antetype of our second Charles, as fond of vice and 
somewhat less fond of letters. But as the fruit is so is the 
tree, so neither can any form or variety of foulness proceed 
save from a mind infected with foulness; and the final verdict 
must be that there was in Rabelais an ordurous vein, which 
was constantly cropping up on the surface, sometimes with un- 
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exampled massiveness. A similar nastiness taints the genius 
of Sterne and Swift, but in an infinitely smaller degree, though, 
as far as the former is concerned, perhaps of a more morally 
repulsive quality. 

The monk of Chinon, however, was far from being wholly a 

“ puffoon, or invariably foul in thought or expression. He 
furnishes, perhaps, the most striking example known of that 
singular blending of coarse and fine literary qualities which is 
less rare than is commonly supposed. He is, besides, perfectly 
honest; he seems, indeed, to have been destitute of a natural 
human shame that is antecedent to all civilisation. Nor is he 
morally corrupt. There are uno histoires de femme in his 
pages, and M. de Cumors is a far viler production than 
the Vie tres horrifique. He examines, judges, and condemns 
the civilisation of his day, much as Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
and Carlyle have condemned the civilisation of the age of steam 
and democracy. ‘The old learning and the new met in him, and 
the two opposing currents gave birth to a seething tumult in 
his mind, which too often found expression in boundless extrava- 
gance and unutterable foulness of ideas and phraseology. Yet, 
when he willed it, Rabelais could write with measured reverence 
and simple sweetness. His description of the close of Gar- 
gantua’s day under the tuition of Ponocrates is marked by the 
most solemn feeling :—‘ Si prioient Dieu le Créateur en l’adorant 
etratifiant leur foy envers luy, et le glorifiant de sa bonté immense; 
et, luy rendans grace de tout le temps passé, se recommandoient 
i sa divine clemence pour tout l’advenir. Ce fait, entroient en 
leur repos.” Gargantua’s harangue of the vanquished subjects 
of Picrochole is full of a sweet loving-kindness, and no more 
charming picture of a utopian existence has ever been drawn 
than what Rabelais has left us in his description of the mode 
of life followed by the famous dwellers in the happy Abbey of 
Théléme. The answer of Hippothadée to certain objections 
of Panurge, despite the baseness of the occasion, is a noble 
vindication of the Divine ways, and, notwithstanding the con- 
text, it must in fairness be regarded as a true deliverance of 
Rabelais’ conscience; while the explanation given, in the course 
of the conversation with the physician, Rondibilis, of Cupid's 
aloofness from meddling with the Muses, is a singularly grace- 
ful embodiment of the purest thought, however ignoble the 
setting. 

Rabelais was neither a bigot nor an ascetic. He had no 
sympathy with the Reformers, and he was equally indifferent to 
the theology of Rome—the theologians, indeed, he twits with 
being for the most part heretics—while he searcely alludes to 
the Pope, to the Saints, or to the Virgin. He did not counsel 
toleration—the times were too perilous for such advocacy—but 
there can be little doubt that he would willingly have extin- 
guished the flames of persecution, from which he had so much 
difficulty in preserving himself. He was no politician, and he 
eschewed all metaphysics. In the natural and medical science 
of the time he was an adept, and it may be suspected that he 
was a little inclined to a passive agnosticism. He is rarely 
bitter, hardly so even when he is castigating those “ ocieux 
moines,” and a kindly humanity shines in every page he has 
written. In his Utopia there were no punishments,and his system 
of education dispensed with the rod. Rabelais, indeed, is one 
of the few Frenchmen whose wit took the form of “ humour,” 
—that genial form which secks no effect in mere expression, is 
never brilliant at the expense of good-nature, and always main- 
tains a tenderness for humanity as a principal ingredient in its 
composition. ‘l'o these “ Readings ” in themselves we have no 
exception to take. ‘They comprise most of the best passages un- 
disfigured by extravagance or foulness. It is to the notion of 
popularising Rabelais at all that we object. Alluding to the 
chapter of Gargantua we have referred to, MM. Des Marets 
and Rathery exclaim,—‘“ C’est ainsi Rabelais dorait 
ses pilules.” A strange “dorure,” truly!—one destructive, 
it cannot but be the virtues of the 
ment, yet too inextricably mixed up with its substance 
to be capable of elimination. Montaigne only once, we 
believe, refers to 
temptuously, to be worth reading, but, like the Decameron, for 
amusement only. There is, of course, very much more than 
mere material for amusement in Rabelais, But there can be 


que 


feared, of medica- 


Rabelais, allowing him, somewhat con- 


reader to seek. Wash the Moor as you may, he remains black ; 
and no amount of literary soap can get rid of the peculiar 
nastiness which was a part of Rabelais’ nature, and has in- 
fected his life-work to such an extent as in great measure to 
destroy its value and even its interest. 


FORTUNE'S FOOL.* 

Tue opening chapters of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s novel are 
excellent. They form a charming romance in themselves, 
and will bear comparison with the best of his previous efforts. 
But at the end of the thirteenth chapter Mr. Hawthorne’s good 
genius leaves him. He throws away the burin which he has 
been handling with such dexterity, takes to daubing with a very 
coarse brush, and ends with a mop and ochre-pail. In other 
words, his pretty romance drops swiftly down into a sensation 
novel of the poorer sort, and winds up as a “ penny dreadful.” 
This is not well done of him; but “ charbonnier est maitre chez 
lui,” and an author is lord of his own ink-pots. Mr. Hawthorne 
can still, if he likes, snap his fingers at the critics; but the 
time may come when he will reflect, not too joyfully, over 
Bentley’s maxim that “ no man was ever written out of reputa- 
tion but by himself.” Very succinctly told, the story of 
“ Fortune’s Fool” is this. The eldest son of an English noble- 
man marries a young French lady, and carries her off to a remote 
village in the northern part of New England. Thither they are 
followed by her father, who believes that she has been betrayed. 
He arrives before she dies in child-birth, but finds that her sup- 
posed seducer has left for England to attend his father’s death- 
bed. Lord Castlemere—for that is now the supposed seducer’s 
name—does not return to Suncook, because he knows that his 
wife is dead. He is soon left a childless widower, and adopts 
his niece Madeleine. After the lapse of fourteen years he does 
return to Suncook in search of his possible heir. And we must 
pause to say that the interview between him and the old French 
gentleman is admirably described, and that we should quote 
largely from it were it not that the adverse criticism that we 
shall have to make on the rest of Mr. Hawthorne’s novel leaves 
us nd room to make extracts from that portion of it which 
deserves unstinted praise. Lord Castlemere dies suddenly of 
heart-disease after the above interview, and Madeleine, who was 
with him, returns to Europe, to be brought up as his heiress, 
There she meets with a Mr. Bryan Sinclair, who wins her love, 
but leaves her for California, as she is “ ower young to marry 
yet,” and he is a fellow of infinite adventure. In California, in 
company with one Tom Berne, he rapidly collects nuggets to 
the value of ten thousand pounds, and falls in with “ Jack,” the 
real heir to the earldom of Castlemere. Him, an ex-Indian 
chief and amateur sculptor of astounding genius, Mr. Bryan 
Sinclair brings to Europe. “Jack” learns his parentage, and 
Mr. Sinclair tries to murder him. He fails, takes to very 
bad courses indeed, under the diabolical influence of Tom 
Berne, does commit murder at last, and is murdered himself by 
the same Tom Berne, under the stage of a burning theatre, 
at the very moment when Madeleine is expiring above the 
same stage, having poisoned herself with what was practically a 
real live asp in the character of Cleopatra. Lord Castlemere, 
whose part in the piece—except, by the way, when be is quoiting 
Mr. Sinclair down to his doom—is that of a walking gentlemar 
in the sculpture line, vanishes, in company with the daughter 
of his long-dead squaw, into infinite space, and the book ends. 

We shall waive all questions as to whether this, that, or the 
other incident and coincidence in Fortune's Fool is probable, 
or even possible, and waive them entirely in Mr. Hawthorne’s 
favour. All that we propose to do is to take a little closer view 
of his Mr. Faust Sinclair and his Mr. Mephistopheles Berne. 
The former, then, stands five feet ten in his stockings, and 
weighs fourteen stone, or His eyes are blne, his 
hair is red, and the tip of his pointed tongue is very red. His 
“a greater than the sons of 
He is an athlete of 


f 
f 
thereabouts. 


thews and sinews are those of 
Anak,” 
athletes. 
adamant. 


and his calves are “ knotted.” 
His courage is dauntless, his will iron, his brains 
He is a scholar anda gentleman. His morals are 
He is ruthless, and fond of cruelty for its own sake, 
unprincipled, unscrupulous, and disgustingly mean. His one 


not good. 





little doubt that, on the whole, it is better to leave him as he is, | 


for the study of specialists and the delectation of Villon Socie- 
ties. 


to the perusal of the undepurated book, a distraction which it | 
were assuredly well to refrain from stimulating the general | 


Mr. Besant’s bowdlerised presentment cannot but tempt | 


gu 

object in life is “to take care of Number One,” and he is most 
| amply supplied by Mr. Hawthorne with the means of doing so. 
His destroyer is ahorse of another colour. He is a hulking giant,a 


| monstrous oal, broken in wind and heart,—a clod-hopping, dull- 
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witted, sulky sot; and for such a Mephistopheles it would seem 
that Mr. Sinclair should be a very hard nut indeed to crack. It 
proves otherwise. Mr. Sinclair was educated at Oxford, and 
bis doings there might bring Mr. Collins, Q.C., himself to doubt 
concerning the philosophy of men who are “surprised at 
nothing.” At cricket he takes the middle stump with four 
successive balls—a feat that no other cricketer has ever come 
within measurable distance of performing. On the river he 
took the sculls whenever he entered for them, but was too strong 
for the Eight, as it was found impossible to “ balance him.” In 
the schools he was “ the first man of his year!” And here we 
may remark, parenthetically, that Mr. Hawthorne’s knowledge 
f the ways and customs of Englishmen is more peculiar than 
extensive. Well, with all these Oxford honours thick upon him, 
Mr. Sinclair sets out on a life of adventure, and makes his first 
‘appearance in this novel disguised as a travelling pedlar. He 
meets and thrashes, after a fight which is meant to be terrible, but 
is only ludicrous, “ the best man in Bideford,” Mr. Thomas Berne, 
who straightway becomes his conqueror’s slave, body and soul. 
Except in the case of the attempted murder of Lord Castlemere, 
Mr. Hawthorne does not specify much of the dirty work which this 
Mephistopheles has to do for his master, but in the intervals of 
Jabour he fuddles himself with whisky. However, he has 
determined that, come what come may, he will make his Faust 
do something that shall doom his soul “ to everlasting fires.” 
He succeeds so well at last, that Mr. Sinclair “ took out a heavy 
insurance on one of the great East Indiamen, and had her 
scuttled or blown up at sea,” and “ was concerned in the great 
bank forgery which remained a mystery.” Proofs of these 
crimes are given by Mr. Berne to a gentleman who is prepared 
to use them, not in Mr. Sinclair’s favour; so the latter, but always 
by means of Mr. Berne’s devilish ingenuity, kills him, and comes 
to a bad end,—for he was trying to escape from justice when he 
was done to death in the burning theatre. Now, of course, as Mr. 
Sinclair was in possession of ten thousand pounds when the above 
deeds were done, and is not described as a man who cared much 
for money or money’s worth, they must have been done on Mr. 
Berne’s compulsion. But how, in the name of all that is won- 
derful, could a sottish ignorant yokel have known anything 
about such transactions? In point of fact, the boundless 
absurdity of this part of his book appears to have struck the 
author himself, for he says that he won’t stop to inquire whether 
Mr. Berne’s “ proofs” were forged or not. But this will not 
help him. The clod-hopping sot was even more incapable of 
forging proofs of such crimes than of suggesting them to his 
master. By this time, however, Mr. Hawthorne has become case- 
hardened. He has entered the lists with the “ penny dreadfuls,” 
where all things are possible; and his pictures of impossible 
ruffians may stand as a dreadful warning of what the Nemesis 
of careless writing can bring a man to. 


And this Nemesis has not only driven Mr. Hawthorne into 
painting such a pair of impossible ruffians, but has swept him 
away more than once into the shallows of mere tomfoolery. 
For what else but tomfoolery are the explanations which 
he offers of the sot’s influence over his master? “Tom 
Berne,” he says, “was a sort of Caliban to the other’s 
Setebos.” Now, if the reader will bear in mind that 
Setebos was the god of Caliban’s dam, he will see at 
once the incomprehensible absurdity of this explanation. To 
say that we do not know what Mr. Hawthorne means by it is 
nothing: we are quite sure that he does not know himself. 
What else, too, but tomfoolery are the following sentences from 
his description of Lady Mayfair P—‘ She was a slender, con- 
genial, infallible woman, with a graceful neck, a drifting gait, 
a low voice, and an illustrious smile.” A nice “ derangement 
of epitaphs”! “Her person was youthful, her experience im- 
mense; she had the tact of a strain of music and the judgment 
of a planetary system,’—which means no more, if analysed, 
than if Mr. Hawthorne had said that she had the tact of a train 
of muslin and the judgment of a chronometer. “No one knew 
who she was or whence she came; but one would sooner speak 
disrespectfully of the Equator than of her: she was much the 
more absolute and indispensable institution of the two.” Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek might have appreciated this poor ex- 
pansion of a hint from Sydney Smith, since he found the 
clown’s “ Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus ” such 
* gracious fooling ;” but there were many, we know, who called 
that knight a fool. Mr. Hawthorne will probably smile himself 
should he give a second thought to the stuff that has slipped 
thus idly from his pen; and we have no wish whatever to make 





| @ mountain out of a mole-hill. There are proofs in abundance in 
these volumes that he is as able as ever to write well when he 
likes; and Fortwne’s Fool does not move us to deplore the de. 
cadence of a clever writer’s great abilities, though it does move 
us to regret the unsatisfactory way in which it pleases him at 
present to use them. 





MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE.* 


WE are very glad to see ample justice done, although rather late 
in the day, and even now in a somewhat lumbering fashion, to the 
memory of Mountstuart Elphinstone, Resident at Poonah during 
one of the great Mahratta wars, and Governor of Bombay from 
1819 to 1827. For Elphinstone, although he was not a man of 
genius, and although the circumstances in which he found himself 
were not calculated to bring out genius even had he been gifted 
with it, approached perhaps nearer to the model of an Anglo. 
Indian official than any other man—and we are not forgetful of 
the Stracheys and the Munros, the Metcalfes and the Malcolms 
of his own time, or of the Lawrences and Normans and Muirs 
who succeeded thefh—whose career forms an integral portion of 
the history of British rule in Hindostan. He holds a middle 
place between the magnificent buccaneers of the struggling and 
victorious days of the Company and the prancing proconsuls 
of whom it is evident India would see too many, if the rule of the 
Crown were to mean Imperialism. Mounstuart Elphinstone, 
as revealed in the pages of Sir T. E. Colebrooke and Mr. Forrest, 
and to a certain extent in the appreciative characterisations of Sir 
John Kaye, belongs to the class of servants of the State of whom 
George Washington is the hero and type. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who was introduced to him by Sir John Malcolm, wrote 
of him in his journal in 1811,—* He has a very fine understand- 
ing, with the greatest modesty and simplicity of character.” 
Write this large, and you have George Washington, who would 
have done a world of quiet good as the first of Transatlantic 
country gentlemen, had not a crisis developed and placed at the 
service of his countrymen the resources of his fortitude, his 
patience, his disciplined sagacity. Had Elphinstone not been 
a younger son, he would probably never have been heard of, 
except in a limited circle, as a model squire and justice of the 
peace, upright, amiable, and contented, with no weaknesses 
except a love of the chase and of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
As things turned out, he spent the best part of his life in what, 
for a man who had the run of London society, must be con- 
sidered retirement. His active life closed with his resignation of 
the Governorship of Bombay, in 1827, when he was only forty- 
eight, and in his prime. Yet he had many “chances” offered 
him during the period, nearly a generation, that was allowed 
him. If, when he died he was forgotten, the fault was his own, 
not that of the general public, or of the political and diplomatic 
authorities in London. He might have had a seat in Parliament. 
He might have been Ambassador to the Persian Court. He was 
twice offered the Governor-Generalship of India; and Sir John 
Kaye, writing of him shortly after his death, said, probably with 
truth as well as with enthusiasm, “ that, when in 1835 he was 
invited to proceed to India as the successor of Lord William 
Bentinck, ke could not persuade himself to obey the call, was 
perhaps the greatest calamity that has ever befallen cur Indian 
Empire. It is no exaggeration to assert that had he reigned in 
India instead of Lord Auckland, there would have been no 
Afghan War, and therefore no Sepoy Rebellion.” Elphinstone 
always pleaded ill-health as his excuse for declining to return to 
political or diplomatic work ; and of course he meant what he 
said, as he invariably did. But it is also not incredible, in spite 
of Sir T. E. Colebrooke, that, having retired from India with 
what for him was a competence, he allowed his country-gentle- 
man temperament to have its own way. 

But it is precisely such a temperament as this that rises to the 
height of emergencies. Whatever Mountstuart Elphinstone did, 
he did admirably. There probably never was a better “all-round” 
Anglo-Indian than he. He first showed what he was made of 
when, in the first Mahratta war, he acted as the political adviser 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and was present at the battle of 
Assaye and the siege of Gwalighur. The future Duke said 
Elphinstone ought to have been a soldier instead of a civilian, 
and the eulogy implied in this remark from one not prone to 
excess in the way of praise was fully justified in the next Mah- 
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ratta crisis, when Elphinstone, as Resident at Poonah, had not 
only to bafile the intrigues of the treacherous Peishwah, Bajee 
Rao, but to rout the troops that that potentate had at 
his command. If ever a civilian won a battle, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone won the battle of Kirkee, on November 5th, 1817. 
He had to show capacity other than of the military sort in his 
embassy to Cabul in 1808, and subsequently as Administrator of 
the Deccan and Governor of Bombay; but he was admittedly 
not less successful. Then, there have been few better writers 
of State papers. His Minute on Education, which Mr. Forrest 
republishes, will stand comparison with anything that has been 
written on the same subject since. His work on Cabul has not 
get been superseded. His history of India during the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan periods must always command respect, if 
only for the modesty of the writer, and his conscientiousness, 
according to his lights ; although, as Mr. Forrest says, “ he was 
anfortunately no Sanskrit scholar, and consequently the Hindoo 
period is the most unsatisfactory portion of his book.” Elphin- 
gtone was, considering the times in which he lived and the 
opportunities that offered themselves to him, a successful and a 
rapidly successful man. Yet success never turned his head, or 
hardened his heart, or deadened his conscience. To the last, he 
was as modest and as sensitive to any offence against virtue or 
decorum as in his youth. Sir T. E. Colebrooke quotes an 
account of him during his governorship by Mr. John Warden, 
a gentleman who was associated with him officially, which is 
interesting as an “instantaneous photograph” ofhis character :— 

“He had a public breakfast every morning, and never left the 

room as long as one man desirous of speaking to him remained, but 
after that he was invisible to all but his suite. I have been associated 
in the same relation with Sir John Malcolm, Lord Clare, Sir Robert 
Grant, and many good men of business; but Mr. Elphinstone was the 
hest. His industry was such that he took as much pains about a 
matter of five rupees as with the draft of a treaty. He had the pen 
of a ready-writer, his minutes being written off quickly and without 
erasure. After luncheon, he took a short siesta, and in the afternoon 
read Greek or Latin; and I have been called to him sometimes as 
late as six o’clock in the evening, and remained till there was only 
time left to stroll for ha'f an hour before an eight o’clock dinner; at 
ten he rose from the table, and, reading for half an hour in his own 
room, went to bed. Although surrounded by young men, he never 
suffered the slightest indecorum, and if any one after dinner indulged 
in a double entendre, he would not say anything, but, pushing back his 
chair, broke up the party...... In the midst of many striking 
excellences, that which placed him far above all the great men I 
kave heard of was his forgetfulness of self and thoughtfulness for 
others.” 
There have been in the Civil Service of India men of more im- 
posing and brilliant personality than Elphinstone, men who 
have done more remarkable work in consolidating the British 
Empire; but it may be doubted if a better example for the 
civilian of the future has been afforded than by him. 

We have said that though ample justice has now been done 
to Mountstuart Elphinstone, it has been done in a somewhat 
ponderous fashion. Little exception can indeed be taken to Mr. 
Forrest’s volume, which consists of a collection of Elphinstone’s 
official writings, to which a brief memoir is prefixed; but Sir 
T. E. Colebrooke, although a thoroughly reliable and judicious 
biographer, should have taken more pains in condensing the 
letters and other papers placed at his disposal. Elphinstone’s 
private life seems to have been a singularly uneventful one. Born 
in 1779, he was the son of the eleventh Lord Elphinstone, of the 
Scotch Peerage, and Governor of Edinburgh Castle. We have 
glimpses of a high-spirited boy learning revolutionary songs of 
the French prisoners confined in the Castle; but by the time he 
reached eighteen he was absorbed by India, public life, and 
study. Sir T. E. Colebroke has no tale of adventures or pas- 
sions to tell. The only “sin” that Elphinstone seems to blame 
even himself for was a tendency to be forward and disputatious 
in society ; and his journal details in an almost ludicrous fashion 
his efforts to conquer this tendency by taking less and lese wine 
at table. Whatever leisure he had from public work he devoted 
to study. He was as insatiable a reader as Macaulay himself, 
and very nearly as omnivorous. Here is a typical day in his life, 
when he was about thirty, as recorded in his private journal :— 


“ Read 300 lines of the ‘ Antigone.’ Breakfasted. Put my papers 


in order. Set off in my palanquin for Hall. On the way finished 
Mackintosh. He is eloquent and acute, but inexperienced and 
enthusiastic. Also read some of Page’s ‘History of the French 


Revolution.’ At the Hall ordered repairs. Read an Idyll of 
Theocritus, and Jenkins read aloud almost the whole fifth book of 
Homer. At five rode back; dined. In bed, read Locke on ‘ Liberty 
and Necessity.’ ” 

Elphinstone’s letters, the most interesting of which are to his 
bosom friend, Edward Strachey—and very lively and descriptive 





letters they are—are studded with classical, and especially with 
Greek quotations. Even on the eve of a battle such as that of 
Assaye, on which depended the fate of the British Empire in 
India, not to speak of himself, we find him reading, writing, and 
quoting. As soon as he was relieved of his work in India, and 
had visited the countries consecrated by his favourite authors, he 
settled down to study. It is well that the life of a man who 
gave himself up so completely to public duty and to the highest 
of private pleasures should be clearly set forth. But it must be 
confessed that Sir T. E. Colebrooke gives us too much ; the best 
of letters become tedious. He ought, above all, to have taken 
much less space than he has done to telling the story of Elphin- 
stone’s last years in England, as there is but little that is re- 
markable in it. Scarcely any light is thrown on the character 
of the more eminent of Elphinstone’s contemporaries, although 
he met some of them in metropolitan society. We do not re- 
member, however, to have seen two such very different men as 
Thomas Chalmers and Sydney Smith brought together before, 
as in the following :— 

“Yesterday, while at breakfast, I received a note from Anne 
Elphinstone to go with her to hear Dr. Chalmers. We walked up to 
Pentonville and other places till it was time for the sermon. The 
Doctor’s figure, manner, voice, and accent are abominable, but his 
sermon was full of good sense and good feeling, with much imagina- 
tion and beautiful language. It was delivered with an appearance of 
earnestness and sincerity that quite carried me along, and produced 
not only admiration, but enthusiasm. In the evening I dined at Sir 
G. Philips’, where the subject was talked of, and Mr. Sydney Smith 
turned Chalmers into ridicule, admitting his good language, but pro- 
nouncing him unintelligible, and insufferably tedious. Most others 
thought differently. Mr. Smith himself showed off more than at 
Holland House, giving way on one occasion to his spirits, and keeping 
the whole company in a roar with a succession of jokes on the butler 
breaking a bottle in drawing the stopper. In general, however, 
though witty, he was quiet, and often he was even serious.” 

The chief State papers by Mountstuart Elphinstone which 
Mr. Forrest has collected and published, are the well-known 
Minute on Education written in 1824, a narrative of the events 
which led to the equally well-known conflict with the Peishwah, 
while Elphinstone was at Poonah, and a report on the territories 
conquered from him, It is unnecessary to refer at any length to 
the contents of these papers, as they are almost ancient history by 
this time. Speaking of Elphinstone’s writings on education, Sir 
T. E. Colebrooke says: “ They were the work of a pioneer in the 
cause, who had to contend with and remove prejudices that are 
no longer felt ; and some of the appeals to first principles would 
be considered superfluous in the present day.” But these 
papers are still models of clear, un-rhetorical statement. 
Elphinstone was in most respects, as we have already said, an 
example to Anglo-Indian officials; in none was he more so than 
in his attitude towards the native populations of Hindostan, 
which these papers place in a pleasant light. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
TueRE is nothing in the Nineteenth Century of any special 
mark. Weare tired of Mr. Keay’s lugubrious and exaggerated 
pictures of the taxation of India, where after all, on the 
extremest view of the subject, two hundred millions of people 
pay, in taxes and quit-rent together, less than fifty millions a 
year, though we admit that, as regards the payment for land 
and water, the system in particular provinces is unscientific and 
oppressive. The most important paper is Colonel C. B. Norman’s 
on the French Colonies, but it is overloaded witb statistics and 
dull. He maintains that the French foreign possessions—France 
has no colony, except Algeria—are failures, the whole of them, 
including Algeria, containing 5,547,800 people, requiring 121,494 
taxed, and costing the French Treasury £4,107,000, or 15s. a 
head a year. They, however, support 16,562 French officials— 
exclusive of those in Algeria—and this number, which seems to 
Colonel Norman so extraordinary, is probably to M. Ferry 
the very reason for which the Colonies are valuable. They 
maintain “good citizens’ sons,” as he said Tonquin would. None 
of the Colonies pay their own expenses, none of the older ones are 
expanding, and none attract Frenchmen,—though, we believe, 
fortunes are still occasionally made by planters and the mer- 
chants who lend money to them. The State Banks of the 
Colonies, too, are flourishing institutions; and Colonel Norman 
observes that, while peculation by officials is not uncommon, 
the State Treasuries are rigidly guarded, and misuse of State 
funds is exceedingly rare. Mr. Stern’s paper on “ The Mahdi” 
is solid, but of little interest; and we can find nothing whatever, not 
a single paragraph, in the account of Sir T. Brassey’s trip to the 
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West Indies in the ‘Sunbeam’ to justify its publication. There 
is readable matter for those who are interested in the literature 
of apparitions in the paper by Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers, who 
certainly continue to create the impression that they are seeking 
facts, and not manufacturing or circulating ghost-stories; but 
we can only make one extract. It is a little long for these brief 
notices, but, though it has nothing to do with apparitions, it is, 
we think, the best authenticated case of the mysterious sym- 
pathy sometimes existing between twins which has ever come 
before us :-— 

“The following case was sent to Professor Sidgwick by the Rev. J. 
M. Wilson, head-master of Clifton College, a senior wrangler and 
well-known mathematician :—‘ Clifton College, January 5, 1884.— 
The facts were these, as clearly as I can remember. I was at 
Cambridge at the end of my second term,’ in full health, boating, 
football-playing, and the like, and by no means subject to hallucina- 
tions or morbid fancies. One evening I felt extremely ill, trembling, 
with no apparent cause whatever; nor did it seem to me at the time 
to be a physical illness, a chill of any kind. I was frightened. I 
was totally unable to overcome it. I remember a sort of struggle 
with myself, resolving -that 1 would go on with my mathematics, but 
it was in vain: I became convinced that I was dying. I went down 
to the rooms of a friend, who was on the same staircase, and I 
remember that he exclaimed at me before I spoke. He put away 
his books ; pulled out a whisky bottle and a backgammon board, but 
I could not face it. We sat over the fire for a bit, and then he fetched 
someone else to have a look at me. I was in a strange discomfort, 
but with no symptoms I can recall, except mental discomfort, and 
the conviction that I should die that night. Towards eleven, after 
some three hours of this, I got better, and went upstairs and got to 
bed, and after a time to sleep, and next morning was quite well. In the 
afternoon came a letter to say that my twin brother had died the even- 
ing before in Lincolnshire. I am quite clear of the fact that I never 
thought once of him, nor was his presence with me even dimly 
imagined. He had been long ill of consumption; but I had not heard of 
him for some days, and there was nothing to make me think that his 
death was near. It took me altogether by surprise.—JamMes M. 
Wison.’” 


What possible explanation of that story is there, except that 
the Rev. J. M. Wilson is deliberately lying, or that his own 
impression as to his own health was directly affected either 
by his brother’s health, or by his brother's feeling as to his 
health—that the Head Master at Clifton was, in fact, moved by 
the decease of his brother in Leicestershire, which he did not 
know? Mr. Swinburne concludes his criticism on Wordsworth, 
often just and sometimes most acute, by placing him below both 
Shelley and Coleridge. We shall not contend for Wordsworth 
here, because we want to note a passing criticism on Southey. 
After stating that the “Isles of Greece” is nearly perfect 
rhetoric, a string of “strong oratorical effects, arranged in 
vigorous and telling succession,” Mr. Swinburne says :—“ That 
is the very utmost that Byron could achieve; as the very 
utmost to which Southey could attain was the noble and 
pathetic epitome of history, with its rapid and vivid glimpses 
of tragic action and passion, cast into brief elegiac form, 
in his monody on the Princess Charlotte.” That is a 
singular judgment. It is nearly impossible to criticise 
such a mass of unequal writings as Southey’s poetry, except in 
an elaborate essay, but we should have said that the little song, 
“They sin who tell us Love can die,” in “ Kehama,” was far 
above the elegy on the Princess Charlotte, and that Southey 
reached his highest level, not a lofty one, in single passages in 
“Thalaba,” which would strike an Arab, if well translated, as 
the most vigorous expression of his own highest thoughts. 
Horsey men of cultivation will read with pleasure Mr. Blunt’s 
experiences of the Arab horse, the more so as he admits facts, 
which most writers on the subject refuse to do. Thus he allows 
that the Arab wants size ; and, though he clings to the notion of 
his speed, for which the scientific evidence is small, though the 
traditionary evidence is great, his main belief seems to be that 
the Arab transmits the qualities which belong to “blood.” 
That ought to be true, and makes of the Arab an invaluable 
horse to cross with, though strength, and that speed which is 
inseparable from size, must be sought in other races. By the 
way, has Mr. Blunt, amidst the many facts he has collected, 
ever obtained the history of that curious experiment in the Mutiny 
of 1857, the mounting of an English Hussar regiment on the Arab 
horses of Lord Canning’s Bodyguard? They went through a 
campaign so mounted; and curious stories were told the writer, 
who is not horsey, of the endurance and freedom from fatigue of 
the over-weighted Arabs. 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. MacColl’s “ Russia Revisited” 
will excite interest, all the more because he was supposed 
to be a kind of devotee of Russia. We see little sign 
of that feeling in this paper. He maintains, like all who 





“have studied the subject, that the strength of Nihilism 


consists in the “educated proletariat” of Russia, the small 
proprietors ruined by the Decree of Emancipation, the 
priests’ sons shut out from the professions by an invincible 
prejudice, the more cruel because priests must marry, the dis. 
missed officials, the passed-over officers, and the educated 
section of the Jews. The Nihilsts are now trying to enlist the 
peasantry,—at present with little success, the masses having a 
fixed idea that the Czar is about to give them some more land; 
but Mr. MacColl fears that the inevitable disappointment may 
largely increase the revolutionary party, who can, he maintains, 
be disarmed only by granting some kind of representative 
institutions. He would also remodel thoroughly the barbaric 
taxation of Russia, set education free, and support trial by jury 
—the latter a questionable policy. As regards foreign policy, 
he defends Russia’s advance in Asia, which he believes to be for 
the good of mankind, but avers that the three Empires desire 
to deal with European Turkey as they list, and are even now 
proposing that England may take Egypt if they are allowed 
a free course in the Balkan Peninsula. We do not exactly see 
how England could stop the three Empires if they are really 
agreed, but Mr. MacColl writes as one having authority for his 
statement. Mr. Myers’s picture of the Duke of Albany isa 
pleasant one, but it was written originally for the Duchess, and 
is published at the Queen’s request. It is, therefore, exclusively 
eulogistic to a degree which we confess we find nearly in- 
tolerable. The Prince was a good specimen of princes, and 
succeeded in attracting friends; but he was not all Plato’s 
“royal soul” realised. By the way, Mr. Myers brings in a 
curious story of presentiment :— 

“¢The last time I saw him to speak to,’ writes a friend from 
Cannes, March 30th, ‘ being two days before he died, he would talk 
to me about death, and said he would like a military funeral, and, in 
fact, I had great difficulty in getting off this melancholy subject. 
Finally, I asked, “ Why, sir, do you talk in this morose manner ?”” 
As he was about to answer he was called away, and said, “ TI’ll tell 
you later.” I never saw him to speak to again, but he finished his 
answer to me to another lady, and said: ‘‘For two nights now 
Princess Alice has appeared to me in my dreams, and says she is 
quite happy, and that she wants me to come and joinher. That’s 
what makes me so thoughtful.” ’ ” 

That is curious, but no story of the kind is worth a straw with- 
out the name of the witness. Mr. R. Campbell sends a very in- 
structive, and, as far as we can see, quite impartial account of 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which excites such rage among the 
educated natives who supported the Ilbert Bill, and decides that 
the spirit of the new legislation is almost identical with that 
which guided the framers of the Irish Land Law. It is so, 
with this additional justification for Indian reformers—that the 
idea of ejection dates only from our conquest. Almost anything 
could be done to a defaulting ryot by the rent-taker, but the 
peasant could never lose his land. If the abuses which have 
crept into the tenure are not corrected, we shall some day 
have a strike against rent which will bring the fabric of 
Bengalee society to the ground. A ‘“ Manchester Con- 
servative”’ is anxious that the Lords should pass the 
Reform Bill, on the ground that it is essential to the 
formation of the Democratic Tory Party, which he believes 
will yet triumph, and he quotes the instance of Preston as a 
great borough where all householders vote, but steadily return 
Tory Members. He declares that he is no crypto-Radical, but the 
Lords will probably reply that if Radical measures are to be 
passed, they had rather Radicals passed them. Mr. H. Ganem 
“Syrian Deputy in the Ottoman Pariiament,” adds his testimony 
to the belief that all Mahomedans will accept the Mahdi if 
he is only victorious; but draws thence the deduction that 
England ought to fight him in the Soudan, with which 
we by no means coincide. The Rev. D. Greig, in an 
essay on “The Speculative Basis of Modern Unbelief,” 
maintains that the process of outer nature is not an evolu- 
tion, but a “free history,” and that its incidents must 
therefore be either accidental or ordered, and if ordered, 
there must be a being outside us of surpassing greatness. That 
is true; but the evolutionist will answer that the word “ free” 
assumes the whole case, and is unprovable, while he would not 
shrink from the word “accidental,” as Mr. Greig does. Colonel 
Burnaby’s paper on ballooning contains nothing new; but we 
note with a certain interest that he despairs of balloons, though 
the balloon may be used as a watch-tower, and would have men 
search rather for a machine which, like a bird, should strike a 
blow on the air sufficient to acquire momentum. ‘l'o use such a 
machine man must first devise or discover some means of 
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levitation,—that is, of diminishing the weight of his materials. 
In a small degree, that is not absolutely impossible; but the 
method of so utilising, say, hydrogen gas, that it would lift 
its enclosing substance, yet not demand vast space, is still to 
seek. We very much doubt whether it is worth seeking,—not 
feeling certain that man would be the better for such a destruc- 
tion of distance and water, the two great instruments of 
separation. 


The Contemporary is full of papers by known men, the most 
important, perhaps, being one by Mr. James F. Stephens. ‘The 
former Fenian Head Centre declares that it was the policy of 
obstruction which revived the dying Irish interest in Parlia- 
mentary life; that the interest will decpen when the represen- 
tatives of the new constituency come into the arena, and that 
they will be far more revolutionary than the present Parnellites. 
He doubts even if Mr. Parnell can lead them, unless he swims 
with the tide, and questions if local feeling will permit him to 
pose as Elector-General. He believes that many Members will 
refuse to sit; that those who do sit will be so violent that 
they will be expelled or imprisoned; and that Britain will in 
the end be compelled to disfranchise Ireland, and rule her as a 
conquered province in a state of siege. It is curious that the 
Fenian should agree so nearly with the extreme Tory; but we 
will not lose hope so completely yet. There is an element of 
calculation in Irishmen, or they would have been in insurrection 
longago. M. Elisée Reclus on “ Anarchy ” we have noticed else- 
where; and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s paper, “The Sins of Legis- 
lators,” is, as compared with that of last month, poor. The 
question of State agency in social affairs is not much advanced 
by evidence that the State in interfering has frequently 
blundered, and repealed its own laws. The biggest bit of inter- 
ference, the Poor-law, has stood through a good many storms. 
Archdeacon Farrar translates the “Teaching of the Apostles,” 
the very early compendium of Christian ideas, written probably 
in the beginning of the second century, which the Bishop of 
Nicomedia, Philotheos Bryennios, has discovered in the “ Jern- 
salem Manuscript” at Constantinople. It is of interest mainly 
as showing how accurately the ancient and modern conception 
of Christ’s teaching agree. There are, however, some new 
things in it. The writer may have talked with Apostles, and 
he denounces the man who receives alms when he does not need 
them as a sinner :— 

“To every one who asketh thee give, and ask not back, for the 
Father wills that from our own blessings gifts should be bestowed on 
all. Blessed is he who giveth according to the commandment, for he 
is innocent. Woe to him who receiveth; for if a man hath need and 
receiveth, he shall be innocent ; but if a man hath not need, he shall 
give account why he received and for what purpose, and being in 
distress he shall be examined concerning his deeds; and he shall not 
come out thence till he have paid the uttermost farthing. But re- 
specting this also it hath been said, ‘Let thine almsgiving drop (Vit. 
sweat) into thy hands so long as thou knowest to whom thou givest.’” 
The dislike of lying which arises from Christianity is, too, much 

‘more definitely expressed. The unfulfilled idea that the meek 
shall inherit the earth is repeated in that form; but resignation 
and the duty of submission are very plainly taught,—* Thon ) 
shalt accept as good the workings (of Providence) that befall 
thee, knowing that nothing happens apart from God.” There 
are strong hints that prophets who ask money are no prophets, 
and there is this strange caution, which neither the Bishop nor 
Archdeacon Farrar can interpret,—“ Every approved genuine | 
prophet who makes assemblies for a worldly mystery (?) 
[woay ess but does not teach 
others to do what he does, shall not be judged by yon.” 


euaTnoloy xoauinoy Exnrnoies | 





May not the interpretation be that some early teachers tried 
to arrange Christian meetings like the Greek and Roman | 
“ Mysteries,” with secret rites. That would be a natural effort | 
in a time of persecution. The whole paper is most interesting, | 
and “The Teaching of the Apostles ” will be quoted in all the 
churches. Dr. J. Milner Fothergill points out clearly the direct | 
benefit pain sometimes confers on man, by pointing ont the seat 
and cause of disease, but admits that the utility of cancerous 
pain cannot be proved—nor, he might have added, that of tooth- 
ache. Nor does he explain the utility of pain to the wild animals, 
who sometimes suffer severely,—wild horses more especially. The 
Rev. Compton Readesends an appreciative and pleasant but over- | 
slight sketch of Charles Reade, who, he says, was, though a 
gentleman, essentially Bohemian. Mr. Reade takes, we note, the 


same condemnatory view as we do of “ A Terrible Temptation.” 

» regards the story as the aberration of a tired mind,—and, 
He regards the story as the ak t f a tired 1 1 
indeed, it is curiously unlike any other of its author’s works. | 





| * Mad Czar” Paul. 





Mr. Shaw Lefevre writes against the representation of minori- 
ties, on the ground that the alleged dangers do not exist, and 
that proportional representation “would result in weakening 
the position of the Executive, and in making it more difficult, if 
not impossible, to the nation to carry out its will; it would in 
practice, even in its more complete methods, give undue weight 
and prominence to groups and cliques of opinion not yet ripe 
for dealing with in Parliament ; it would result in the return of 
Members specially representing in greater proportions than 
now crotchets and immature opinions, and the interests of 
classes without reference to national questions; it would there- 
fore inculeate among electors the moral that the interests of 
classes are to be preferred to those of the nation.’ May we 
remonstrate with the managers of the Contemporary about 
their trick of printing the valuable articles on “ Contemporary 
Life and Politics” so closely that it is an effort to read 
them? There is nothing in the Review so instructive as Pro- 
fessor C. K. Adams’s sketch of the American law regarding 
dynamiters, and of the recent Civil Service reform; but it 
is packed, though in fairly large type, like the report of a 
speech in Parliament, and will be avoided for that reason. 

There is little in the National Review, but we note that Mr. 
W. St. John Brodrick advocates Reform of the House of 
Lords—a very small reform only, the selection of one Peer in 
two and the addition of great officials; that Miss Zim- 
mern sends a pleasant sketch of Scheffel, the German popular 
poet; and that Lord Carnarvon, in the pleasant guise of 
Mr. Mannering, the old-fashioned squire, condemns _ battues. 
T. Tantivy has discovered that the policy of the future must 
be “ the Federation of the Empire,” and advises Conservatives 
to give nights and days to the study of the American Constitu- 
tion. If that is to be the policy, and England is to be lost in 
Canadaand Australia, would not the simplest road be to declare 
ourselves States of the American Union, and so rebind the 
English-speaking people into one vast political whole, with the 
general guidance of the world in its hands? Federation is a dream. 

Maemillim publishes the first chapters of a new story, 
“ Mitchelhurst Place,’ by Miss Veley, which begins well, with 
more suggestion of story in it than Miss Veley always indulges 
us with, and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lecture on Emerson. 
There is a most amusing paper, too, on the ways and manners 
of hospital patients, which incidentally confirms a story we have 
constantly heard in villages, that the very poor regard ventila- 
tion not only with dislike, but dread. Ages of huddling 
together for warmth seem to have convinced them that a draught 
is dead!y. The same dislike is, however, sometimes seen among 
the rich, and we should like to know if there can be for it any 
constitutional cause. Are there men, that is, with special liability 
to effects from free air? The Editor's “ Review of the Month” 
is more impartial than it has been lately, but what does he 
mean by making of Morocco a bugaboo? Suppose France, 
risking the permanent hostility of Spain, does add Morocco to 
Algeria and upset the peculiarly evil native government, what is 
ittous? Fortresses cannot bar ironclads from steaming past 
them, and except as regards free entrance to the Mediterranean, 
Morocco may, as far as England is concerned, as well be French 
as Spanish. We take it, too, that if Germany wants Spain as 
an ally, Morocco is the consideration asked for at Madrid. Mr. 
Talbot, the Warden of Keble College, contributes a most 
thoughtful, interesting, and, on the whole, just estimate of 
Frederick Maurice, written from the High-Church point of view, 
and in a spirit of most kindly but not altogether sympathetic 
criticism. 

Temple Bar has two papers besides its stories, both of them 
amusing. One is a gossipy sketch of the three last French 
Presidents, which brings out their external peculiarities in a very 


| clear way; and another an account of that strange being, the 


The writer believes that he was purposely 


neglected aud humiliated by his mother, who detested him, it is 


| hinted, on account of the circumstances of his birth, but more 


probably because she saw that he was unfit to reign. He 
promised at first to be an endurable Emperor; but his madness, 
which was in part only the freakishness of an unrestrained 


will, soon showed itself, and he became intolerable, and was 
murdered—that is, secretly executed—by order of his successor. 
The paper is too rapidly written, and overrules the doubts of 
historians too brusquely, but it is readable. 

In the Cornhill, Mr. Baring-Gould ends his story of “ Mar- 
gery of Quether.” It is a most ghastly conception, so far as 
we know absolutely original, the leading idea being that of a 
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human being who does not die, but renews her own vitality from 
generation to generation by absorbing vitality from some one 
else. We hardly know in what the power of the little tale con- 
sists, unless it is in the realistic simplicity with which the horrible 
“ facts’’ are related; but there is something about it positively 
uncanny. There is nothing to revolt at, but one would much 
rather not have read it. Asa conception of horror, Margery 
beats the vampire of the Middle Ages into nothingness. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
HP 

Scorcn Macazines.—There is quite a remarkable outbreak of 
magazine activity north of the Tweed at the present time, especially 
in Glasgow and the West generally—a proof, let us hope, that the 
enterprising inhabitants of this, the business region of the country, 
while not forgetting commerce, are appreciating the claims of 
culture, The sixth number of the now established quarterly, the 
Scottish Review, shows no falling off as compared with its predeces- 
sors. Its contents are, indeed, more varied than those of any of the 
previous numbers, and in purely literary criticism it is superior. 
There is a very timely, hearty, and just article on Colonel 
Maurice’s biography of his father. A paper on “ Mr. Swinburne’s 
Debt to the Bible” is eminently worth reading. Mr. Swinburne’s 
high gifts are done full justice to; while a rebuke is conveyed to him 
in a tone which he can find no fault with. Thé political paper in this 
number of the Review advocates a Minister for Scotland. Though 
moderate in tone, it is disappointing. The writer does not meet the 
leading objections to the serious departmental change involved in 
the appointment of a Minister for Scotland—that it signifies a fresh 
territorial subdivision in the Administration, which certainly we do 
not want in these days. Besides, we must say once more,—What of 
England, which suffers from Administrative and legislative neglect 
quite as much as Scotland? The two most readable, informa- 
tive, and at the same time “national” articles in this number 
are a clear historical account of the Scots Brigade, and the second of 
a series on “Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.””——A Glasgow 
publishing firm (Messrs. Dunn and Wright) have issued a new Sunday 
magazine, entitled Sunday Talk, under the editorship of the Rev. W. 
W. Tulloch, son of the well-known Principal, and himself pastor to a 
large Church of Scotland congregation in Glasgow. Its price is only 
twopence, and yet it is well-printed, well-illustrated, and admirably 
edited. The May number, for instance, besides containing two poems 
much above the average of magazine verses, gives Canon Duckworth’s 
funeral sermon on the late Duke of Albany; the continuation of a 
serial story “edited” by Mr. Charles Gibbon; a pleasant paper by 
Principal Tulloch on “ The Athens of Pericles and of St. Paul ;’’ the 
second of a series on a too little known Scotch Reformer, John Craig, 
by Dr. Herbert Story ; and a dainty morsel of Shakespearian criti- 
cism by Professor Lewis Campbell. Perhaps some of Mr. Tulloch’s 
“ Sunday Talk’? would astound ‘‘ Scotch worthies”’ of the old school, 
could they rise from their graves to read it—not to speak of eccle- 
siastical pains and penalties—but it is all sound, and pervaded 
with the spirit of “religion in common life.’ This new magazine 
deserves success, and will command it if Mr. Tulloch can keep 
its staff of contributors up to its present strength.—Finally, there 
is the Glasgow University Magazine (Wilson and McCormick), 
which is now three months old. There is, perhaps, a little 
juvenility, or ‘ hobbledehoyishness,”’ in the treatment afforded in its 
pages to certain University questions ; but the wonder is that there is 
80 little of it. In one of the numbers before us we find a sensible 
academical paper bearing the title “A Lesson from Berlin,” and an 
excellent sketch, half personal, half critical, with portrait after Mr. 
Millais, of Dr. Caird, Principal of Glasgow University, one of the first 
of Scotch theological scholars, and admittedly the first of Scotch 
preachers. The excellent typography of this magazine deserves a word 
of notice. Scotch printers must, to say the least, be running a neck- 
and-neck race with their English rivals at present. 


The Representation of the People.—West Riding of Yorkshire. By 
S. M. Milne. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—It would be well if 
some one would do for every county what Mr. Milne, with much 
ingenuity, and, as it seems to us, success, has done for the West Riding. 
He has divided it into 24 electoral districts, having each a population 
of 54,000 or thereabouts, or some multiple thereof. These have been 
arranged as far as possible to be urban or rural. Of course, 
boundaries cannot be arranged with mathematical accuracy; but, on 
the whcle, the principle in view has been kept to with commendable 
fidelity. The result is that there are seven districts wholly or mainly 
urban, viz..—Bradford (4), Leeds (6), Halifax (2), Dewsbury (2), 
Huddersfield (2), Barnsley (1), and Sheffield (6). These together 
would return, it will be seen, 23 Members. Then there are 17 dis- 
tricts rural, or of which the chief towns are small (Doncaster, e.g., is 
the centre of one of them), each of which would return one Member. 








A Chapter of Science. By J. Stuart, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—The main 
subject of these lectures (delivered in 1867, and now republished) ig 
the great discoveries of the men who are to be regarded as the founderg 
of modern astronomy. The corollary from them is a very valuable 
argument for Theism. Professor Stuart’s exposition of the rea) 
meaning of the term “natural law” is all that could be desired, 
and his last lecture, dwelling on the true bearing of scientific know. 
ledge as it concerns the belief in a Creator and Ruler of the Universe, 
is equally admirable. Nothing could be clearer than the expository 
part of the lectures when they deal with scientific hypothesis and 
discovery. Here is a passage which is well worth a little considera. 
tion :— 

“ Mr. Babbage has suggested a machiue which should work miracleg, 
It is not very difficult to understand the principle of this machine, 
It is a machine which registers numbers 1, 2, 3, &., in even order 
for, say, a thousand years. Of course, if it could do it for a 
thousand minutes you can easily understand how, by increasivg the 
number of wheels, it might, in theory, at any rate, be able to do it for 
a thousand years. Then without any warning it registers a number 
quite different from all the others, and with no apparent connection 
with them; and then goes on continuing to register its evenly succeed- 
ing numbers, till, after some other interval of time, long or short, it 
registers another strange number again. Perhaps it registers two or 
three of these on end, and there may be none again for many years, 
And Mr. Babbage could so arrange this machine that, though you 
were to watch it and keep account of it for thousands of years, yon 
could never find out what connection these strange numbers could 
possibly have with the others. There would be very few of them; 
and if you were to leave them out of account, you could easily make 
a theory of the machine, namely, that it registers even numbers 
uniformly; and that would be a theory which would in every way 
represent a law of nature. It would serve to account for everything 
in the machine, except the few numbers you had left out of account. 
But that theory, that the machine just registers numbers uniformly, 
would by no means be the true machine, nor anything like it; itisa 
machine infinitely more complicated, and the very reason that it can 
register these numbers uniformly is that it registers these strange 
ones at those odd times. Now, the more you think of it, the more 
you will find that this machine is an exact representatiou of nature.” 

Life-History Album. Edited by Francis Galton, F.R.S. (Mac- 
millan.)—This “ Album,” prepared by direction of the Collective 
Investigation Committee of the British Medical Associaticn, gives a 
number of tables of various particulars of physical constitution— 
height, weight, girth round chest, strength of pulse, colour of eyes 
and hair, &c.—which parents are to fill in as their children grow up. 
The date of cutting of teeth, any severe tria] of mental power (what 
volumes some parents would write under this item !), and many other 
things, are to be noted. Then there is a space for photographs, and 
a space, modestly limited to two pages (lesson for biographers), in 
which “life-history ” is to be recorded. This is a kind of thing which 
we do not feel competent to do more than descrike. 

Heth and Moab. By Claude Reignier Conder, R.E. (Bentley and 
Son.)—This book, published for the Commigtee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and containing the record of Captain Conder’s 
explorations conducted in Syria in the years 1881 and 1882, deserves 
a more satisfactory examination than we are able to give it. Viewed 
merely from a literary point of view, it could hardly be called a 
success. To the ordinary reader much of it must seem tedious, and 
the bulk will be considered disproportionate to the amount of gener- 
ally interesting matter. But this, of course, is not the way to regard 
such a work. As an exploration, to produce results of real value, 
must be accurate and complete, so must its record be minute. Cap- 
tain Conder’s abilities as an explorer are well known by what he has 
done already, and his reputation will be increased by what he has 
done in these new fields of research. It is deplorable to think how 
he was hindered by the stupid jealousy of the Turkish Government, 
and he deserves much credit for the masterly way in which he gained 
time from obstructive officials. We heartily commend the book as 
one of substantial value. 


Books Recetvep.—The Lesser Parables of Our Lord, by the Rev. 
William Arnot, with biographical treatise by Canon Bell (Nelson 
and Sons).——Memoir of Charles Lowe, by his wife, Martha Perry 
Lowe (Cupples, Upham, and Co., Boston, U.S.).——Pity for the 
Perishing, by G. Holden Pike (James Clarke and Co.), an interesting 
account of philanthropic labours undertaken for the benefit of the 
London and suburban poor. Travellers’ Talk on England’s Crisis, 
by Samuel Wainwright, D.D. (Hatchards).—Citizen Soldiers, by 
Captain W. Spenser Wilkinson (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—— 
How to Train a Company, by Captain C. Fuller (Thacker and Spink, 
Bombay).——The Gold Treasure of India, by Clarmont Daniel} 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.). The Words of Christ, by John 
Baxom (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). Here and There in God’s 
Garden, by “ Fidelia’”? (J. T. Hayes).——Personality, Human and 
Divine, by William W. Olsar (Suttaby and Co.).——Across the 
Hills, by Frances Mary Owen (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—The Christian Church in the Apostolic Times, by Henry W. 
J. Trench, “the second English from the third German edition” 
(Thomas Bosworth)——The Lord’s Supper, Historically Con- 
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sidered, by G. A. Jacob, D.D. (H. Frowde), a brief account, with 
some additions of the author’s own, of the elaborate work on the same 
gubject.——Reveries of a Bachelor; or, a Book of the Heart, by 
D. G. Mitchell (Sampson Low and Co.), a “ new and revised edition.” 
——Lady Eastlake republishes from the Edinburgh and Quarterly six 
essays on Five Great Painters, 2 vols. (Longmans).—The “ great 
painters” are Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titiau (to whom 
two of the six essays are given), Raphael, and Albert Diirer.—On 
Art, we have also Lectures on Painting, delivered to the students of 
the Royal Academy, by Edward Armitage, R.A. (Triibner and Co.)— 
China Painting, by Florence Lewis (Cassell and Co). With a 
«General Introduction,” giving particulars of materials to be used, 
directions for use, &c., and a collection of Plates, graduated in diffi- 
culty, so as to lead up to figures.——English Pottery and Porcelain, 
being “a concise account of the development of the potter’s art in 
England (the Bazaar Office). ——Turning for Amateurs, by James 
Lukin, B.A., a “‘ new edition, revised and enlarged” (L. Upcott Gill, 
—Among the Wild Flowers, by the Rev. Harry Wood (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) The Patents, Designs, and Trade Mark Acts, 
by James Johnson and J. Henry Johnson (Longmans). Spanish 
Woollens and Worsted, by Walter S. Bright Maclaren, B.A. (Cassell 
and Co.).——The series of Geographical Primers and Readers, edited 
by Professor Meiklejohn (Blackwood and Sons), the explanatory 
illustrations in which are well conceived. The shorter Globe 
Readers, for Standards II., III., IV., and V., edited by A. F. Murison, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co.), the arrangement and iliustration of which 
are excellent—A Sivth Reader (W. Isbister). Geographical 
Reader, Book I1I., by J. R. Blakiston, M.A. (Griffith and Farran). 
—Chemistry, by W. Odling (Ward, Lock, and Co.) Portuguese 
Dictionary, by A. Elwes (Crosby Lockwood and Co.), being an addi- 
tion to the well-known “ Weale’s Series.”,——The shilling editions of 
Walford’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of Commons for 
1884 (Chatto and Windus).——Some volumes in connection with 
the Tenth Census of the United States, Vol. IV. Report of the 
Census of the Panjab, by D. C. J. Ibbetson, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice.——The Medical Register and The Dentists’ Register for 1884 
(Spottiswoode and Co.) On the Formation of Uric Acidin Animals: 
its Relation to Gout and Gravel, by P. W. Latham, M.A., M.D. (Bell 
and Sons). Daily Exercises for the Voice, by A. B. Bach (Metzler 
and Co.). 

New Epitions.—We have received new editions of E. Maitland’s 
The Pilgrim and the Shrine, By and By, and Higher Law (Tinsley 
Brothers).—Each of the works are in one volume, clearly printed on 
good paper, and neatly bound. 





























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Alcock (R. H.), Botanic :1 Names for English Readers, 8vo...(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Anderson (D.), Scenes in the Commons, cr 8vo......... (Kegan Paul & Co.) 5/0 
















. (Stevens & Sons) 21/0 
.. (Maemillan) 60 
S. Low & Co.) 40 
(W. H. Allen) 28/0 
Smith & Elder) 21/0 
(Sonnenschein) 2/0 
(Remington) 12:0 
scameaas (Stanford) 60 
ia, 8vo(S. Low& Co. 15/0 

(Isbister) 7/6 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 36 


Ball, (W. E.), Leading Cases on Law of Torts, ro. 
Black (W.), Yolande, 1 vol., cr 8vo"........ .... 
Bonwick (J.), Lost Tasmanian Race, cr 
Boulger (C.), History of China, Vol. 3, 8vo 
Charles (T.C.), Physiological and Pathologic 
Church Rambles and Scrambles, cr 8vo . 
Conway (H.), Bound Together, 2 vols., c 
Davies (R. L. A.), Poems, &c., cr 8vo...... 
Edes (R.), Therapeutic Handbook to the 

Edger (8.), Problem of Life, cr Svo.... 
Eldryth (M.), All Souls’ Eve, &c, 12 
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Galdos (B. P.), Trafalgar, lsmo ... ....(Triibner) 2/6 
Gedge (G. C.), Sunflowers, cr 8vo ..... xi .(R.T. 8.) 3/6 
Goldsmith (O.) Works, Vol. I. & II. (Bohn (Bell) each 3/6 
Hardy (T.), Pair of Blue Eyes, cr 8vo...... Low & Co.) 60 
Hardy (T ), Return of the Native, cr 8vo .... 8S. Low & Co.) 6/0 


.... (Macmillan) 120 


Harper (T.), Metaphysics of the Scbool, Vol 
....(W. Blackwood) 5/0 


Harrison (J.), Oure Tounis Colledge, cr 8vo .. 

















Heine (H.), Memoir by T. W. Evans, cr 800 .............csccccceceeceeceeceeeceees (Bell) 7/6 
Hillern (W. V.), Higher than the Church, 18mo ........................... (Triibver) 2/6 
Houston (Mrs ), Poor of the Period, er 8¥o................. (White & Co.) 18,0 
Jellett (W.), Some a on Christian Life, cr 8v0 .................00.c008 (Bell) 3/6 
Keats (J.), Poems, edited by W. T Arnold, 8yo ............... (Kegan Paul & Co.) 12/0 
Kennard (E.), The Right Sort, 1 vol. cr 8vo......... ...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
King (J.), Recent Discoveries at Jerusalem, cr 8V0..............c-000-e000 (R.T.S) 2/6 
Lilly (W. S.), Ancient Religion and Modern Thought ...... (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Lowndes (R.), Insurable Interest and Valuations, 8vo......... (Stevens & Sons) 5/0 
Munro (J.), Pocket Book of Electrical Rules, 32mo ... (Griffin) 7/6 
My Du-ats and My Daughter, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ............064... (Kegan Paul & Co) 31/6 
Oldberg (O.), Companion to United States Pharmacopeeia, roy 8vo...... (Low) 30,0 
Pringle (M A.), Towards the Mountains of the Moon, 8vo...... (W. Blackwood) 12/6 
Pulling (A.), The Order of the Co'f, roy. 8V0 ..........csseececeesseeeeteeeees (Clowes) 42/0 
Shaw (C.), Left to Ourselves, cr 8vo .......... (Shaw) 2/6 
Stebbing (G.), In Wiclif’s Days, cr 8V0 ....... eee eee Shaw) 2/6 
Stephens (P. W.), Memoir of, by B. A. Heywood, cr 8vo “ (Nisbet) 60 





Three Sisters, by Anon, 2 VO 8. Cr 8¥0.....0.ccccccssseeceeeesseeceeeeeees (S. Low & Co.) 210 


Troup (C. E.), Future Work of Free Trade, cr 8V0 ........6....06000cc0000e Unwin) 3/6 
Tytler (S.), Lhe Bride’s Pass, 12mo ...................665 .. (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Varley (H.), Terse Talk on Timely Topics, cr 8V0 .............0...0..0008 (Nisbet) 3/6 
Viri Illvstres Agad. Jacob. Sext. Scot. Reg. Anno. CCCmo, 12mo ...(Simpkin) 2/6 
Walton (0.F.), Shadows, 16M0 ............csesecseeceeceeees {Religious Tract Society) 4/0 
WMGOOME (1.9, EGON OF, GE BVO. ........<:-sccesoressassiccesoassecsnsessaiienrs (Macmillan) 6,0 
Whinyates (F. A.), From Coruna to Sebastopo}, 8v0 .....0.......08 (W. H. Allen) 14/0 
Wycliffe (J.), Life of, cr 8V0 .........ceccscccsesseessessesorees (Religious Tract Society) 2/6 


Wycliffe (J.), The First Reformer, cr 8V0 ..........ccseeccceseccsseeceneeee waned: <i (Shaw) 3/6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





Page ..... iia daiiiitaiitbathsainlomiaaitict £10 10 0; Narrow Column.................00.. £310 0 
Half-Page........ .» 5 5 O| Half-Column 0 
Quarter-Page ...........cccccccseeeee 212 6{ Quarter-Column..................... 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES.|. uinpuzy ana sons, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART LADIES’ SPRING COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


FABRICS. 
East India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


New Patterns Post FREE. |} & Chesham House, 


“LIBERTY” 








Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CoO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


APOLLINARIS. 








“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
NESS.” 

Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 











“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”"—Lancet, 


“*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,’’—British Medical Journal, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“PERFECTED” __ “ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


COD LIVER OIL. Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
ls 4d, 23 6d, 43 9d, and Qs. of 
Chemists everywhere. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


P P Ss 


(Breakfast) 


Gc 0O GCG O A. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


E ’ $s 





The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had in a 

GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 2ls. Can be sent by post 


for 3d extra to 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 








| “The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
H U N Y A D | | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.”’ 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
| The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 


J A N O Ss. | LIMITED,’ on the Label secures genuineness. 


; Of all Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 





PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ , 
PEPSINE stesicat’psctession for” 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; | N D | G E S Tl 0 N. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d anc 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, 
33 6d, and 63 6d; ana Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible productiou of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as & guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


the 





Price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 
HE ZULU INIQUITY. By F. Reeinatp Starnam, 
formerly Natal Correspondent of the Daily News. With an Appondix. 
W. Ripewary, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO a ig 
early. 


Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdom . £ 

Including postag xe to any “of the “Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany AS 10 

Including pos stage t to o Endia, China, &. ... ee 





OSSALL SCTLOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, 
Guineas (covering School fees) to £20. 
and 16}. 





School, Fleetwood. 


_- ELEVE N 
JULY Ist. 
Limit of age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15} 
Candidates may be Examined at Oxford or Ross call, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Rossa!l 


Half- — Quarterly. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 124 a.m, on Friday. 








yearly. 
seenad Cae en) Fe : 
saan O18 3.344560 7 8 





MUDIE’S 


ENTRANCE 


Value from 70 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. | 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, | 
| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford St. ; 
| 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





According to the N 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION at 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, 


Number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMs, 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
j in WATER-COLOURS. 

The ONE HUNDRED AND FIXkST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, ls. Illrstrat.d Citalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FR IPP, Secretary. 


) OYAL INSTITU TE of PAINTERS 
» in WATER-COLOURS, Picead'tly, W. 

The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUALE XHIBITT' OM, now 
open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admissi on, : ; Illus. 
trated Catalogne, Is 3 Season Tickets, 5s. 

RENCH GALLERY : 120 Pall Mall 
—The THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBI. 
TION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TIN ENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN, Admission ls. 


ATIONAL INDIAN 

ASSOCIATION, in ATD of SOCIAL PRO- 
GRESS and EDUCATION in INDIA.—On MONDAY 
AFTERNOON, May 5th, at the COUNCIL KOOM, 
EXETER HALL, Strand, a Paper will be read 
by NARENDRA NATH MIPRA, Esq, “On Child 
Marriage in India, and its Reme'ly.’ Sir William 
Muir, K.C.S.1., will take te Chair at four o’clock. 






A Discussion will follow the reading of the Paper. 
No Admission Cards required, E. A. MANNING, 


Hon. Sec. 


ELPER S of the 
_* connection with the BRISTOL 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY). 

The COUNCIL desire to MEET with a FEW 
LADIES, who would devote themselves to the work. 
A house, service, coal, &., provided, but not the cost 
of board.—For further pirticulars, apply to Miss 
EDWARDS, Hon. Sec., 24 R chmond Terrace, Clifton. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Mister—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from the Town. Fes 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £60) a 

ear. 

" Recent Distinctions —Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol Co!leze, First-Class Classieul Tripo:, &c., 1833, 
Second Wrangler-hip, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Olose Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
Admission, First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 
&c., 1882. 
LFRACOMBE.—The LL FRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 


Scenery of North Devon, so attractive at thisseason ; 
250 rooms; Table d’ Hote daily.—Adiress, MANAGER, 





POOR 
CHARITY 











~ COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE 





INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for Board and 
Instruction, between the ages of Six and Thirteen 
years, The TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 
May Ist. Prospectuses on application. Re fer- 
ences kindly permitted to Professor Huxk ey, F.RS 
LL.D., &c., 4 Marlborough Plsce. St. John’s Wood, 
London; Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F R.S., University of 
London, Burlington Gardens ; F. Nettlefold, Esq., 
Streatham Grove, Norwood, London, S E 


{ ;and others. 
OWER STREET SCHOOL _ for 
GIRLS.—The SCHOJL RE-OPENED on 
THURSDAY, May lst. Fees from 1) to 5 Guineas 
a Term, Kindergarten Classes for young Children. 
Biarding House at Hampstead, in connection with 
the School.—For prospectus and further particulars, 
apply at 89 Gower Street, W.C. 


SS UMMER RESIDENCE.—A 
J) GERMAN LADY, who has lived in Engl ind, 
OFFER: a COMFORTABLE HOME in a VILLA 
with a Garden, near Dresden, to Ladies seeking a 
Summer Residence, whe:e they will have the advan- 
tage of good ar, with a pine wood, baths, and dairy 
close by.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. BERRY, 27 
Upper ‘Be dford P ace, Lor idon. 


4\DUCA TION in FR ANCE. —A few 
ENGLIS'{ BOARDERS, above 16, are 
RECEIVED by Mons. MICHAUD, at DIJON, who 
has great experience with Army Students, Highest 
references in France and England. 


ADLEY COLLEG E.— 

ELECTI.N to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Four 
of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20:h. For 
Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 
particulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


{CARBOROUGH.—A Married 
Graduate in Orders, of 20 years’ experience in 
Publie Schools, devotes himself fo the TUITION and 
TRAINING of Fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in 
healthiest and most beautiful part of Scarborongh, 
Many parents testify to the thorough tcaching and 
the pleasant surroundings of the School. ‘Terms, 40 
guineas; proportionate terms for holidays.—Apply, 
Rev. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL — 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on July 22nd. For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 
























ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 


Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 


Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forw arded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and ae 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





I : OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Oc upiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &, 





PrESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
aud GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIEK, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Ear! Batharst. 
The - ne Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M. 
Lieutenant-Colonel! R. Nigel F. Kingscote. C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

Willam John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E-q., M.P. 

the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL 

NEXT SE SSION begins TUESDAY, May 20th. 


TE UENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. Head Master, Rev. F, 
ARMITAGE, Ist Class Classical Tripos, late Modern 
Language Master at C.ifton College. Second M: ister, 
R. ALLPRESS, M.A., Trinity Colleze, Cambridge, 
assisted by seven re sident French and German masters, 
Boys prepared for Sandhurst and Woolwich, for 
Public Schools and Univers'ties, or for commercial 
life. Large f otball and cricket ground attached to 
School-house. Fives courts, English diet, German 
spoken. References to the Dean of Westminster, 
President of Tri ity College, Oxford, or to 
parents of boys in the School. Junior School for boys 
under 10, 
bee eo WALTHAM CROSS, 
(12 miles from London).—Principal, Rev. 
J. OSWALD JACKSON, assisted by Five Masters. 
Limited numbers. Home comforts : motherly care 
for delicate boys ; individual teaching for backward 
ones. Playground of six acres; first-class honours 
gained at last Cambridge Local, with honours in 
M: ath -matie:. __ Prospectuses on application, 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 
BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YHARS of age, 
to teach with his own son, aged 6% years.— Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Ouktield, near Rugby. 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

_J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Taesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


N OIRA C. 








COLLEG E, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, 
Misses CONNAH 
The house is spacious and standsin its own grounds. 
Prospectnses on application. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER, 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annom available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fves, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum,  Boardiny-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPK. 


} OLLAND PARK ROAD— 
f STUDI») to LET, 30 feet square, good light ; 
living rooms on ground floor. Bath, hot and cold 
sipt Rent, £12). Few necessary fixtures at 
vi luation. Apply, A. LANGDALE, Esq., 18; Bromp- 
ton Road, 8. 


“and tho 














““Dimness of Sieht and Blindness is frequently 
caxused by the us» of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


SPECTACLES. 


Scient fically Adapted to Strenzthen and Assist the 
Weak st Sights by Mr. H. LAUR ’NCE, ae 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julins B- ne- 
dic’, F. D. Dison Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Ra iclitf, 
Cousulting Physician, Westminct r Hospital, &e. 
Pimphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free, 
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ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. . 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Sckolar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Second Master—E. W. Symons, M.A., Fereday 
Fellow of St. J ange’ ss a and formerly Scholar of 
versity College, Oxford. 
— Languages—Rev. C.F. Miller, B.A., 
Leipsig University, and late Scholar of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxfrecst, B.A, Inte Exhibitioner, ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rev. A. St. John Gray, B.A., 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; H, M. Buller, 
B.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 
Music Master—Percy Godfrey. 
Science Master—Rev. Pelham Ogle, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge. 
H. Clough, O.M. (Junior School). = 
The objects aimed at in this School are—(1) to give 
to every boy, whatever his ability, proper individual 
attention ; (2) to ensure to every boy the means of 
well-being and well-doing. It is sought to attain 
these ends by providing an unusually large staff of 
able Masters, and by making all the school 
appliances and surroundings of every kind as good as 


le. 4 
Porn School is beantifully placed in a most healthy 
situation, in the midst of large, open, and well-kept 
grounds. It has an excellent school chapel, play- 
ground, and cricket-ground, gymnasium, library, 
carpen'er’s workshop, a swimming-bath, laboratory, 
new and airy class-rooms, good dormitor‘es, and a set 
of studies which for size and comfort are unsurpassed. 

The modern side is fully organised, and special 
arrangements are made for teaching a limited 
number of boys French and German colloquially. 

A limited number of Scholarships tenable at the 
School are awarded to deserving boys, the sons of 
gentlemen, who need assistance in preparing for the 
Universities. ; ‘ 

Terms for Boarders—Under thirteen, from £65 to 
sixty-five guineas; above thirteen, from £72 to 
seventy-two zuineas, 

Certain conditional advantages are offered to sons 
of Clergymen. For further particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, witb illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 
Manufacturer 


HENRY STONE, and Patentee, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 

Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa! ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Ciuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
4 all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, aud 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
[Am ioven's PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitntion. Sold by Chemists. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

Weak Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate 
one quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
imperfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 
relieved by these admirable Pills, They remove 
cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency, and constipa- 
tion. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, and 
every other org n, thereby bringing digestion to that 
healthy tone which fully enables it to convert all we eat 
and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. Hen ethese 
Pills are the surest strengtheners and the safest 
restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and chronic 
debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible remedies for 
impaired appetite, eructations, and a multitude of 
other disagreeable symptoms which render the lives 
of thousands miserable indeed, These Pills are 
approved by all classes. 


BANBURY. 
































In 1 vol., cloth, 7s 6d; by post, 8s. 


RINCIPLES of the COMMON- 
WEALTH. A Treatise. By Epmunp 
LAWRENCE. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


IMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 





Paid-up Capital ... en «. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £940,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. ; 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstaBLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Pa claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ese «+. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... on 2 





Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed aaa poe “a 812,000 
Other Funds exceed 1,000,000 


TotaL INVESTED Funds Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds .., £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUNDonEVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 





AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9O. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miniuum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


JOUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S, 

The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c.. 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, S.W. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for stible use. 

Carriages, Horses, Harnes:, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bought on commission. 

The Proprietors direct attention to the 

REGISTKY DEPARTMENT 

for High-class Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wanted or requiring employment; also for the Sale 
or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 
Fees for this Department are a; follow, viz. :— 








Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 

” og ” ” teeeee 

” Servant wanted .................. 

* oo requiring employment 

Applications for forms asd all communications to 
be addressed t the Proprietors of 

THE ALBERT GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 

24 and 26 Brompton Road, Albert Gate, S.W. 
FOUR DOORS FRUM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 


bo Urbs orm 
o 





GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exbibition, 1884. 


FRY’S)yyrys CARACAS COCOA. 
} “A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA! aes Ss. COCOA x EXT RACT. 
| “Strictly pure, easily assimilated. 
—W W. Srovpakt, Analyst for Bristol. 
__|__ NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. __ 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION.—The GOLD MEDAL 
has been awarded to i y 
R. G. H. JONES, Surgeon- Dentist, 57 
Great Russell Street, London. Pamphlet free. 





Now ready, (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 11. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. 
ConTENTS, 
Diary OF THE Last Evropean wHo RODE THROUGH 
THE DESERT FROM BERBER TO SuAKIN. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. By the Author of “John 
Herring.” Part II. Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 
Some Literary RECOLLECTIONS.—VI 
Tue Grant's Rose. By the Author of “ Vice 
Versa.” Chap. 33. In Suspense.—Chap. 34. On the 
Laufenplatz.—Chap. 35. Missed Fire!—Chap. 36. 
Little Rifts. With Illustrations by W. Ralston. 
THE CAPITAL OF THE MIKADOs. 
Tue Loe Hur or CLaPHam. 
Kilburne. 
London: Smitu, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


aoe JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 

No. 178, for MAY. 

Our Lonpon ScHoors, PRESENT AND FutvrRE.—II. 
Kine’s CoLLeGe ScHooL. 

A MODERN Form OF SLAVE TRADE. 
Beale. 

““Uaty Duckiinas.”” By Mrs. Bryant. 

SHALL WE GERMANIZE OUR SCHOOLS ? 

MONSIEUR pu Beau: a Lesson IN DEPORTMENT. 
By Mary Elizabeth Christie. 

THE ASSOCIATI 'N OF ASS!STANT MISTRESSES. 

CORRFSPONDENCE :—Gymnastics for Girls, by William 
White; Prof. Henrici’s Proposal to extend the 
meaning of the term “ Product,” by R. W. Genese ; 
“* When, Since, and Quum,”’ by C. P. Mason, &c. 
REVIEWS :—Sully'’s Outlines of Psychology ; Jebb’s 
Scphocks—The CEdipus Tyrannus; Eve’s German 
Grammar ; Sanders’s Minor Educational Works, 


Illustrated by G. G. 


By Dorothea 


awe, 

OccastonaL Notes :—Dnke of Albany ; International 
Congress on Education ; Women’s Examinations at 
Oxford; Colloquial French and Mr. Wren; 
Positivist Education, &e. 

ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES; TRANSLATION PRIZE 

CoMPETITION. 
Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
Offices : 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





Now ready, pric 6d ; post free, 7d. 
HE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION of 
1888. By An Eye-Witness. Demy 8yo, sewn. 

“An exceedingly smart and clever brochure...... Itis 
tolerably safe to predict that the * Socialist Revolu- 
tion of 1888’ will be the subject of general conversa- 
tion in political circles.’’—Debater. 

“Such an eminently curious and novel production, 
that we cannot pass it by without warmly pressing it 
upon the attention of all those who are prepared to 
‘go sixpence’ for the enjoyment of a series of good 
round bursts of laughter.’”’—Railway Times. 

Harrison and Sons, Puvlishers, 59 Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W. 

Now ready, post 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d. 
HE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM 
TRADE; BEING THE MAITLAND PRIZE OF 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. By J. SPENCER HILL, B.A, 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 
Prefatory Note by Right Hon. Lord Justice Fry. 
London: Henry Frowpe, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Just reads, the Second Edition of 
OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Price 103, carefully Revised and Enlarzed. A New 
Chapter is added on the Decenuium 1873-1883, and in 
addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there 
is a Second Index of the Titles of Books and of the 
Topics hand ed in the body of the work. 
Witiiams and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 


NHE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Genesis viii., 5. Price 3s 6d. 
REMINGTON and Co., 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
London: C. MircuEeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra! Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Dovations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERILE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 
rNHE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 

James’s Square, 8.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 





TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Karl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, :» various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance tee of £0; Lite Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogre, 1875, price 163; to 
Members, 12s. sSupylemeut (1875-1880), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on ajfplication., 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








The attention of all Readers of the best Literature is respectfully requested to the 
Lists Revised for the New Season of the Principal Recent Books in Circulation 
at Mudie’s Select Library, Zhese Lists comprise a large and varied Selection of 
Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


In addition to the Lists of Recent Works in Circulation, a New Edition of 
Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected Second-hand Books 7s also ready for delivery. 
This Catalogue comprises a large selection of the Best Recent Books, several of which 
are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 





All the Books in circulation or on sale at Mupin’s Setect Liprary may be 
obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Branch Offices :—281 Regent Street; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





THE PRINCESS ALICE. 





THE ENGLISH EDITION OF 
THE LETTERS OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ALICE, 


With a Brief Memoir, 
Edited by H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Will be PUBLISHED on THURSDAY, the 15th of MAY. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the a alee Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








[HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


for : 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
« - P ConTENTS, vI 
HE ADICAL ROGRAMME. _— 
EQUuALITY. Batso1ons 
Russia ReEvisiTED. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LEOPOLD, Duxg OP 
AuBany. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
Lorp Bipon’s Inpian Land LEGIsLaTION. By R 
ag an c ‘ 
Some Epucationat Errors. By the Earl de la Warr 
EvROPE’S STAKE IN THE SouDAN. By H. Ganem, 
Syrian Deputy in the Ottoman Parliament, 1877-8 
THE SPECULATIVE Basis oF UNBELIFF. By the Rey 
David Greig. : 
PossIBILITIES OF BALLOONING. By Colonel Fred 
Burnaby. 7 
RECASTING THE OXFORD ScHOOLS. By W. L. Courtney, 
THE LorDS AND THE REFORM BILL. By a Man. 
chester Conservative. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Cuapman and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
_— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
Tue Sins OF LEGIsLators. By Herbert Spencer, 
An ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. By Elisée Réclus. 
CARDINAL Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
Some NEGLECTED Facts oF History. By Professor 
E. A. Freeman. 
Tue Locic or Pain. By Dr. J. Milner Fothergill. 
IRELAND AND THE FRANCHISE BILL, By James 
Stephens, late Fenian Head Centre. 
THE “TEACHING OF THE ApostLEs.” Translation, 
with Notes. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
CHARLES READE. By the Rev. Compton Reade. 
THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. By the Right 
Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNITED 
States. By Professor C. K, Adams, 
CoNTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I, ORIENTAL History. By Professor Sayce, 
II. New TesTaMENT Criticism, By Arch- 
deacon Farrar. 
III. Generar LITERATURE, 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


_ NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MAY, 1884, price 2s 6d. 

Tue SpoLiaTion oF Inp1A.—III. Rackrenting the 
Land and the Water. By J. Seymour Keay. 

CoLour, SPACE, AND Music FOR THE PEOPLE, By 
Octavia Hill. 

THE ForTHCOMING ARAB RACE AT NEWMARKET. By 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

WORDSWORTH AND Byron. (Concluded.) By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Apparitions, By Edmund Gurney and Frederic W. 
H. Myers. 

Tue Manpr. By C. E. Stern. 

A VoyaGE IN THE ‘Sunbeam.’ (With a Chart.) By 
Sir Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

“Sanitary Arp.” By Rosalind Marryat. 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. By J. Henry 
Shorthouse. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONNECTION, By 
Sir Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G. 

THE COLONIES OF France. By C. B. Norman. 

Ke@an Pav, TRENCH, and Co, London. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
MAY. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ALCOHOL AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. By Albert J. Mott. 
LETTERS FROM RurRicoLta. No. III. Communicated 
by the Earl of Carnarvon 
PORTUGAL AND THE ConGo. By Major-General Sir F. 
J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I. 
A PopuLtarR GERMAN AvuTHOR. By Helen Zimmern. 
To-Morrow. By Thomas Tantivy. 
TRANSLATION OF Horace. By H. W. Hoare, 
Tue Rurat Borovaeus. By T. Hall Hall. 
InDIA: THE ENGLISH AND THE NATIVES. By Gen. R. 
Maclagan, R.E, ’ 
C1rcE In MeprzvaL Sona. By E. M. Clerke. 
A REFORM OF THE HovusE OF Lorps. By the Hon, 
W. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1884. No. DCCCXXIII. Price 2s 6d. 
Contents. 
FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY. 


A Lapy’s Rime across SpanisH HONDURAS. 
(Conclusion.) 


Tue Late BatTLES IN THE SOUDAN AND MODERN 
Tactics, 


A RAMBLE TO THE RIVIERA. 

Tue Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part VIII. 

THE CHINESE ARMY. 

Tur GOVERNMENT MEDICAL BILL: A RapIcaL CURE. 
FaNATICISM IN THE SOUDAN, 

FALLEN BRITAIN AND HER POLITICS. 

Tue DvKE oF ALBANY. 


Witu1am Burackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

















: to QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 314, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

Bossvet. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

MouNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

THE Roya VATICAN. 

LAUDERDALE AND THE RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Ir1sH Poor Law AND IRISH EmIGRATION, 

James Hops Scort. 

8, ARMY ORGANISATION. 

9. Two Royal Books, 

10, THE Policy OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 

OPPOSITION. 


al aa at a al 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the 
MOON. A Journey in East Africa. By Mrs. 
PRINGLE of Whytbank, Yair, With a Map, 8vo, 
12s 6d. 


This day is published. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 
SONNETS. Chosen and Edited by Davip M. 
Main. Printed on hand-made paper, fcap. 8vo, 
6s. 


TERCENTENARY of EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 
OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE. 


Sketches of the History of the Old College of 
Edinburgh. With :n Appendix of Historical 
Documents. By Jonn Harrison. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Second Edition. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and 
LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Second Edition. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 
= 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 21s, 


This day is publ'shed. 
HE and SHE; or, a Poet’s Portfolio. 


By W. W. Story, Author of “‘ Roba di Roma,” 
““Graffiti d'Italia.” Feap. 8vo, in parchment, 
3s 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. CuristopHer Davies, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” Illustrated with 
12 Full-page Plates. Post 8vo, lds. 

“This charming book ...... An excellent modern 
account of the whole district with sketche: of its birds 
and fish, and of the many curious old fishermen and 
gunners who managed to gain a precarious livelihood 
init. The book is well-written and well-illustrated. 
esosas This book will probably attract a multitude of 
holiday-makers next sammer to these silent waterways 
and picturesque lakelets of Norfolk.”—Atheneum, 





New Novels at all the Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
An OLD MAN’S LOVE. By Anthony 
TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 12s. 

A special interest attaches to this Work, as being the 
last Novel left in a compl te form by the late Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, 

Second Edition. 


The MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J. 
JENNINGS, Author of ‘‘ Field Paths and Green 
Lanes,” ‘Rambles among the Hills,” &. New 
Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


ALISON. By the Author of ‘Miss 


Molly,” &. 3% vols, crown 8vo, 25s 6d, 


My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFOR- 
TUNE. By ‘*A Piain Woman.” New Eaition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


Seventh Edition. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


OurPHANT. Illustrated, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





Bevelled cloth extra, 2s; Cheap Editicn, limp 
cloth, 1+, nett. 
A YOUNG MAN. 
A COURSE OF LECTUREs. 
ConTENTS. 
His Faitu. By the Rev. Professor Charteris, D,D. 
His Aims. By the Rev. J. Rankine, D.D. 
His Wor. By the Rev. A. Scott, D.D. 
His Cuurcn. By the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D. 
His Home anp Frienps. By the Rev. A. K. H 
Boyd, D.D. 
His LreisurE aND REcREATIONS. By the Rev. J. 
Alison, D.D. 
Edinburgh: MacnivEN and WALLACE. 
London: Hopper and S1ovucuTon. 





2 vols. 8vo, price 21s nett. 
REMAINING COPIES OF 
HE DWALE BLUTH. 
By Otiver Mapox-Brown,. 
London: Davip Tort, 370 Oxford Street. 
Manchester: Parmer and Hows, Princess Street. 


NEW VIEW of ST. ALBAN’S, 
HOLBORN.—See the BUILDER of this 

week (price 4d, by post, 44d, Annual Subscription, 
19s); also Monument in S, Maria del Popolo, Rome ; 
Schools, Bath—Homes for “Outcast London.”— 
Artisans’ Dwellings, Blackfriars.— Artiles and 
Reports on London Government Bill—The Grosvenor 
Gallery Exhibition.—Pre-historic London and a New 
Railway.—The Art-Union of London.—The Report 
of Council of Royal Institute of Architects.—The 
Crematorium at Manston House, Dorset. — The 
Water-Colour Exhibition, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 











NOTICE.—DIARY of the LAST EUROPEAN WHO RODE 
THROUGH the DESERT from BERBER to SUAKIN.— 
See the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. At all 
Booksellers’, price 6d. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





New and Cheaper Edition of Robert Browning’s “ Selections.”? 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


First Series, crown 8vo, 3s 6d ; Second Series, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Ready this day, demy 8vo, price 1s. 


C R E M A T I O N 


The Treatment of the Body after Death. 
By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond. 
Third Edition : together with a Paper entitled 
CREMATION, OR BURIAL? 


By Sir T. SPENCER WELLS, Bart., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
the Charge of Sir JAMES STEPHEN, recently delivered at Cardiff; and including the 
Correspondence between the Cremation Society and Her Majesty’s Government. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, TOLD IN HIS 
OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Cheap Issue, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth gilt, price 73 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-79, 


With a Portrait, and Map of the Country prepared under Colonel Gordon’s 
Supervision. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 
Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L.,, 
Author of the “Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” “ Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Critics,” &c. 


The Atheneum of April 19th says:—‘ Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘Colonel Gordon in the Soudan’ contains the 
best account of General Gordon as a man and as a governor that we possess, of which it is pleasant to 
see a new edition has appeared.” 





THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO., London, E.C. 





POYNTER’S SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING-BOOK. 


Sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education. 





Just published, in Four Books, price 6d each. 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. 


Each Book has Fine Cartridge Paper for Drawing on. 


Book I. Michelangelo’s “‘ David: ” Features.—Book II. Masks, from Antique 
Sculpture.—Book III. Hands, from Sculpture.—Book IV. Feet, from 
Sculpture. 





Just published, in Four Parts, price 1s each ; or complete in 1 vol., cloth, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, 


INCLUDING the PROJECTION of SHADOWS and REFLECTIONS. 
By 8S. J. CARTLIDGE, F.R.Hist.S., 
Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South Kensington. 


The Work is in Four Parts, the first two of which are specially adapted to those intending to enter the 
Second Grade Examination of the Science and Art Department. The third part treats of Accidental 
Vanishing Points, and is an easy Introduction to Higher Perspective, comprised in the fourth part, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 
The LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM the 


FOURTH, including a View of Social Life and Manners during his Reign. By 
Percy FirzGErap, Author of “ The Life of George the Fourth,” &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s, 


AMONG the CLODS: Phases of Farm Life. 


By A Town Mouse. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
1a hl of 
The Life 


UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS. 
and Adventures of Brigadier-General McIVER, Soldier of Fortune. By 
Captain W. D. L’Estrancr. With Portrait of General McIver. 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 21s. 

** Captain L’ Estrange’s hero is undoubtedly a man of unparalleled achievement.” 

—Atheneum. 

“‘A really astonishing collection of adventures and hair-breadth escapes,”— 

Daily Telegraph. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 


B, L. Farsron, Author of “ Grif,’’ ‘‘ Joshua Marvel,’’ &c. 
“An exciting story...... Mr. Farjeon’s work is decidedly meritorious."— 
Atheneum. 


The MARCH of LOYALTY. 


McCurytocr, Author of ‘*‘ A Borcotted Household.” 
**There is plenty of bright dalogue and sume good descriptive writing.”— 
Society. 


The WILD WARRINGTONS : 


History. By ARNOLD GRay. 3 vols. 
“Written with a large amount of power, foreshadowing better work, and an 
unconventionality which is refreshing from its very rarity.’—Whitehall Reciew, 


1 ; e ee . 
The LAST CALL. By Ricnarp Downe, 
Author of ‘* The Weird Sisters,’’ &e. 3 vols. 
“ There is enough power iu this romance to sustain some half-dozen novels of 
the usual circulating library sort.”—Echo. 


By Letitia 


a Family 





TWO NEW FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS, READY NEXT WEEK. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Ricwarp 


Dow ine, Author of ‘‘ The Weird Sisters,’’ ‘‘ Tue Last Call,” &e. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By Jonn Savynpers, 
Author of “ Hirell,’”’ “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVEL, READY NEXT WEEK. 


NELL—ON and OFF the STAGE. By Mrs. 


H. B. Buxton, Author of ‘‘ Great Grenfell Gardens,” “ From the Wing:,’’ &c. 


NT Ci ra oF r . 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, for MAY, price 
1s. ContEnTs:—LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL CORRESPON- 
DENT. By Jonn Aveustus O’SHra.—-CHARLES READE.—The MYSTERY 
of WELLCLOSE SQUARE. Complete Story.-A DRIVE to a CRICKET 
MATCH THIRTY YEARS AGO.—SALLY. (Serial Novel.) By Joun HILt. 
—A MODERN MEDEA. Complete Story.—PLANT-HUNTING in the 
CENTRAL PYRENEES.—MATERIAL and IMMATERIAL, By E. A 
Dittwyn.—AMATEUR ACTORS in BYGONE DAYS.—UNDER THREE 
COLOURS —IV. The Major’s Absinthe. By EvELtyn JERroLp.—A HERO by 
ACCIDENT. Complete Story.—SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYSin LONDON. 
By Percy FITZGERALD, &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON’S 
NEW PICTURE, 


“CYMON AND _  IPHIGENIA.” 


HE “ART JOURNAL” for MAY (2s 6d) contains a Fall 
Description of this Picture, illustrated with a number of Wouod 
Engravings and a Large Plate. 





26 IVY LANE, E.C., or from ary Bookseller. 





ARCHBISHOP PECKHAM’S LETTERS. 
Vol. II. in royal 8vo, pp. 878, price 10s half-Lound. 


EGISTRUM EPISTOLARUM FRATRIS JOHANNIS 

¥ PECKHAM, ARCHIEPISCOPI CANTUARIENSIS. Edited by CoarLes 
Trice Martin, B.A., F.8.A., and published by the Authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

Archbishop Peckham’s Letters are esteemed of great value for the illustration 
of English ecclesiastical history. The Second Volume extends over a period of 
nearly two years, from August 1282 to June 1284. During this period the Arch- 
bishop travelled over a great part of his province, visiting the Xice ses through 
which he passed and correcting abuses both among the secular clergy and in the 
religious houses. The most important events recorded are his two visits to Wales, 
undertaken to assist in pacifying that country. The Third Volume of Peckham’s 
Letters is in progress. 

London : Lonemans and Co., and Trusyer and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge : MacmILLan and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Back, and DouGLas and 
Fovtis. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 


I IFE THROUGH the LOTOS. By R. Juuian Harris. 5s. 
A ‘Full of Eastern glow and mystery... ..Descriptions very striking...... 
Wealth of imagery......Neatly constructed story......Fine verbal melody.’’—Liver- 
pool Mercury. ‘* Some sonorous and stately lines......Evidences of great cleverness 
or downright genius.’’— Bookseller. ‘* Remarkable power of expression, and great 
* skill in versification.’””—Pembrokeshive Herald. ‘‘ Copious flow of well-drilled 
words and new ideas.’”’— Warrington Guardian. 
London: James Oornisy and Sons, 297 High Holborn. 











SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s, 


A HISTORY OF LONDOY,. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “ Round about London,” ** Through London,” &e, 


“A book which cannot be neglected by any student of London hi ", 
Academy (Henry B. Wheatley). iin 


**A thorough and scholarly piece of work. Mr. Loftie has carefully b: 
together all that is known of the history of London, and has set it teleost 
reader in aclear and attractive form.’’—Contemporary Review. 


“The most complete and masterly book of the kind that has ree :ntl 
before us.”—British Quarterly Review. ~— 


“ Extensive erudition and sound judgment are found in combination with a 
most attractive and entertaining style.””—Illustrated London News (G. A. 8.) 


“Mr. W. J. Loftie’s ‘ History of London’ will take rank as aclassic. No one 
who is competent to judge will lay down the book without a feeling of admiration 
for the fulness and theroughness of its author. Mr. Loftie has read widely and 
assimilated closely.’’—World, 


The SULPLEMENT to the First Edition, with Three Maps and View of London 


in 1710. Price 2s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL FOR GENERAL READING. 


A Series of Volumes Descrip ive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 
Large post 8yvo, cloth gilt, 21s, 


NORTH AM™MERIC 4, 


By Professor F. V. HAYDEN, 
late Chief of the United States Geologicai Survey ; and 
Professor A. R. Cc SELWYN, F.R.S., 


Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 





With Sixteen Maps and Forty-eight Illustrations, 


“A volume of exceptional authority, while the popular style in which it is 
throughout compiled makes it interesting as well as useful. Maps and illustra. 
tions abound...... Really a compendium of information.”—Canadian Gazette, 

*‘An excellent and skilful digest of the geography and statistics of the two 
great countries of North America,”’—Contemporary Review. 

*,* The Volumes for Asia, Africa, Central and South America, and Australasia 
are also published, uniform in size and price. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Large post 8vo, with Maps and numerous II] Iustrations, cloth, 21s, 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 


THEIR PAST AND PRESENT STATE. 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (‘‘ Old Wick” of the Field). 

With Chapters on the Geology, by Bensamin N. Pracu, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and 
Joun Horne, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by 
WILLIAM IRVINE Fortescue ; and Notes on the Flora of 
Shetland, by Peter Wuirr, L.R.C.S.E. 


“With its maps and illustrations, it is probably the best book on the subject to 
be had,”’—Times. 


“It would be difficult to find another section of the British Isles to which 
greater justice has been done than is done to Orkney and Shetland in this solid 
and handsome volume......It is a work of great and enduring value to the student 
of archnevlogy, ethnology, and social development.”—Scotsman, 


“Mr. Tudor has taken much trouble both to be accurate and to present his 
facts in a clear and attractive manner. He has been particularly successful in 
his chapters on history, for which he has gone to the original sources and to the 
most authorititive writers by whom they have been discussed, Notes on the 
geology and flora of Orkney and Shetland are contributed to the volume by 
competent writers, and Mr. Tudor himself has much to say about the physical 
features of the islands and the character and pursuits of the islanders.”—St, 
James's Gazette. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now rea’y, at all the Libraries, ia 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards, 428, 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 


By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing an Early History of the Order, together with an Account of the Aula 
Regis, and the Courts at Westminster Hall derived from it—The Justiciars—The 
Judges and Serjeants of the Coif--The Apprenticii ad Legem—The Inns of Court 
—The Forms, Solemnities, and Usages kept up by the Benci and the Bar— 
Records and Memoirs of the Old Order, and its many Di-tinguished Members— 
Their Legal and Social Position, and the Gradual Innovations on the Old Institu- 
tion. 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India, 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropieal agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


With Portrait, in eau forte, large crown 8vo, choicely Lpeintet on hand-made paper, 
parchment, 12s ; vellum, 15s 
The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. Edited by 
W. T. ARNOLD. 
This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER. A New Novel. 3 
yols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 


“SCENES” in the COMMONS. . David Anderson. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord 


O’Haaan, K.P. 
CoNTENTS. 
CrmmnaL Law: Punishment and) Carpinat Newman. 
Reformati n. CHARLES WILLIAM RUSSELL. 
Tue STUDY OF JURISPRUDENCE—Roman, | HENRY GRATTAN, 





ENGLISH, AND CELTIC. | Sir ALEXANDER MACDONNELL, B rt. 
InTeRNATIONAL Law. Conference at} IRELAND IN 185 Hopes of Progress. 
Antwerp, 1877. | THe TRALEE ELEctTION, 1863. 





EconoMIC AND STATISTICAL INQUIRY, | LEGAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND SOCIAL 
DanieL O'CONNELL. REFORMS IN IRELAND. 
Tuomas Moore. | A Literary Institute rx DONEGAL, 
SamvEL TaYLor COLERIDGE. AND Its Uszs. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


BOLINGBROKE: a Political Study and Criticism. By 
sinauiameaai Two vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21 


ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. By the late 


Witu1am GeEor@E Warp, Ph.D, Edited, with an Introduction, by W1LFrRID 
Warb. 

What makes these essays of Dr. Ward so very valuable, and indeed so unique, 
was the remarkable robustness of Dr. Ward as a metaphys'cian......Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward has done a very great servica to philosophy by republishiug these remark- 
able essays, which are destine!, we believe, to take their place among the land- 
marks of English philosophy and psychology.” —Spectator. 

“ Let us observe that the late Dr. Ward, of all mea of his generation, was, 
perhaps, the best qualified fur the task to which he specially devoted himself. 
We think we might, without exugzeration, claim for him the most metaphysical 
head that bas rested on any Englishman’s shoulders since the death of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,”’—Tablet. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT: a Critical Study. By G. C. 
Macavtay, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

* This original and valuable study...... Mr. Macaulay has certainly subjected 
the dramas in which Beaumont took part to a very searching and elaborate 
criticism.’’—Academy,. 

‘““We congratulate Mr. Macaulay on having written a readable and, in the 
main, discriminating essay.’’—Athen@um. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 64. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JUDAS ISCARIOT: a Character 
Study. By the Rev. Jamrs W. T. Hart, M.A. 

“Tt is certain that in a difficult and delicate task Mr. Hart has shown con- 
siderable ingenuity and unimper achable good taste......That this is a striking con- 
ception of the false disciple’s career is indisputable......A most interesting and 
suggestive study of a strangely perplexing career.”’—St. James's Gazette. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TREMDOC SERMONS. Chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the 
Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. By the Rey. H. N. Grimey, M.A, 
Vicar of Cherryhinton. 

“ Emphatically living sermons, full of reality and interest.”’—Literary Church- 


man. 

‘* Full of freshness and beauty. Some of them are gems.”—Nonconformist. 

* Evidently the product of a cultured mind. Mr. Grimley makes it bis aim to 
show that some of the newest discoveries and speculations of modern science are 
in perfect harmony with the Christian revelation, and, indecd, illustrate some of 
its more obscure and mysterious imitations. He deserves cre it for thus by ving 
had the boldness to forsake the more familiar and fre juented portions of the 
theological field, and to conduct his flock and his rerders to * pastures new.’ He 
has in this way produced a volume of interesting and highly suggestive discourses.” 
—Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6. 


BIBLE FOLK-LORE: a Study in Comparative Mythology. 
By the Author of “ Rabbi Jeshua,”’ [Newt week. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, eich 5: 


ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Linton oil R. H. 
STODDARD. 
I. CHAUCER to BURNS. 
II. TRANSLATIONS. 
IlI. LYRICS of the NINETEENTH CENT RY. 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
V. BALLADS and ROMANUVES. 
“This collection of the be-t translated verse in our language is extremely 
interesting.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 61, 


SOCRATES and the ATHENIANS: 
Henry BLECKLY. 
“ An able essay on an interesting subject.”—Morning Pest. 


Apology. By 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6: 
LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. Brown. 


“It is not easy to say anything new about Venice, but th’s is what Mr. Brow n, 
in his sketches of life on the lagoons, has succec xded in doing He bas lived in 
Venice for five years, and has spent a large part of his time in boating .....The 
result of these five years on the lagoons is a series of chapters, with just euough 
thread of connection between them, giving a great deal of curious and interesting 
information which is no* to be found elsewhere, and will be very welcome to 
every traveller.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

FAIR ITALY: the Riviera ani Monte Carlo. Comprising 
a Tour throuzh North and South Italy and Sicily, with a Short Account of 
Malta. By W. Cops Devereux R.N., F.R.G.s., Author of “ A Cruise in the 
* Gordon’ in the S.ipp. ession of tLe Slave Trade.” 

Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown ‘vo, with Portrait, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Ronald Gower. 

“A very entertaining work...... Lord Ronald Gower has a great deal to tell th - 
was well worth telling, ani what was worth telling he has told remarkably well.’ 
—St. James’s Gazette, 

Feap. 8vo, clotin, 3s 6a, 


ALL SOULS’ EVE, “NO GOD,” and other Poems. By 
Mavp Expryrs, Author of ‘* Margaret,” ke. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL GORDON’S NEW BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS i in PALESTINE, 1883. By 


CHARLES GEORGE GorDOoN. Crown 8yo, 33 61. 


“*It must command the most respectful attention. The earnestness of 
General Gordon is stamped on every line, while his stroug and original 


views are expressed with characteristic self-confidence......He only knows 
one book, and that is the Bible; but of the Bible his knowledge is 
exhaustive and profound.”—Times. : 





Now ready, with two Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 


FYREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 


LIFE of ; CHIEFLY TOLD in his own LETTERS. Edited by his Son 
FRFDERICK MAURICE, . 


“One of the most interesting biographies of our time.” — British 
Sern Review. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BETHESDA, By Barbara Elbon. 83 vols. 
Crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


“It is undoubtedly a clever piece of work, and the author may be con- 
fidently expected to make her mark as a novelist.’”,-—Atheneum. 





ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by Joun Moritey.—NEW VOLUME. 


BACON . Bythe Very Rev. R. W. Church, 


Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown Syo, 2s 6d. 








EDITED hy the AUTHOR of “ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


G. T. T.—GONE to TEXAS, Letters from 


Our Boys, Edited, with Preface, by Toomas Huaues, Q.C. Crown 8vo0, 
43 6d. (Next week. 


JULLEN WATSON, a RECORD of. Arranged 


and Edited by ANNA BuckLanpD. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 63. 
[Neat week. 











GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


GELECTION S from COWPER’S LETTERS. 
Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D. 18mo, 4s 6d. 
“ We do not know any recent volume of the series that should give 


more pleasure and less cause for criticism than this.”"—The Academy. 





THE METAPHYSICS of the SCHOOL. By 


Tuomas Harper (8.J.). 8vo. Vol. I, 2is; Vol. IL, 21s; Vol. IIL., 
Part L., 12s. 

“Tf the clergy of either communion in this country could be brought to 
stuly Father Harper’s book, we should augur well for a sounder theology 
in the next generation.” —The Church Quarterly Review, 








Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S recent Boston 
Lecture on “ EMERSON.”—See MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE for MAY. 














iT? € 
JACMILLAN S MAGAZINE. No. 295. 
FOR MAY. Price ls. 
CoNTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

EMERSON. By Matthew ARNOLD. 

IN A GREAT TOWN HoSPITAL. By Lapy Vrryer. 

F.D. MAURICE. By the Warpen Or KEBLE COLLEGE. 

AN EPISODE OF CIRCLE VALLEY. 

A CHAPTER ON FRENCH GEOGRAPHY. 

MICH! LHURST PLACK. Chapters I.—IV. 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 





THOMAS HARDY.—A Short Story by this Popular 
Writer appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 
MAY. 











THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR Mar. 


\e H AULING IN the LINES. By C. Napier Hemy. 
(Frouti-piece.) 
I ACE-MAKING at NOTTINGHAM. By Bernarp H. Becger. 
4 Wit% Lliustratio:s. 
3. WOMAN’S KEEPSAKE. A Poem. By Eomunp Gosse. 
D With Illustrations by ALFxup Parsons. 
t. FX HE INDUSTRIES of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
1 3y E. Roscoe. With Illustrations. 
3. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 
t By the Author of “Jouy Hatvax, GENTLEMAN.” (Continued.) With 
lilustrations by C. Napiex Hey. 
6. I NTERLOPERS at the KNAP. By Tuomas Harpy. 





bo 


7 \ Y WIFE’S VALENTINE. A Poem. By J. H. Suortuovss, 
m | Author of ** Jobn In lesant.” 

8. —"< ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Cuartorre M. Yonee. 
Chapters 16-17. (Continued.) 


MACMILLAN anv CO, London. 
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’ SHATTO- AND. WINDUs, PUBLISHERS, 





CHARLES *READE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, Le Ss m ed, 3s A D 3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 





Tris eae LATE TO MEND. The DOUBLE MARRIAGE A TERRIBLE TE Tite 
~ “HEARD CA ¢ add a, a OVE ‘ME LONG. The WANDERING H 
- PEA WOFFINGTON, A SIMPLETON. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. : ih The OLOISTHR and the HEARTH. A WOMAN-HATER, 
GRIFFITH . EK of TRUE LOVE. | READIANA. 


, GAUNT. he COURS 
PUL YOURSELF IN HI3 PLACE. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF. ° 





r. BUCHANAN’ 3 NEW NOVEL. 


The NEW ABELARD. By Robert Buchanan, Author of “The Shadow 


of the Sword.’’ 3 vols. At every Library. 





sivkvert MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


The WAY of the WORLD.” By D. Christie Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s 


_ » Coat,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At every Library. 


A REAL QUEEN. ByR. E. Fen. 3 vols, “At all ah FANCY FREE. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. At all 


. Libraries. Libraries, 





we 


TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. Post 8vo, illustrated covers. 


New Volumes’ now ready. 
GOD and the MAN By Rospert Bucwanayn, SELF-CONDE MNED. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt. A FIGHT for LIFE. By W. Moy Taomas, 
FRAU FROHMANN. By Antuo! 


ONE of TWO. Sy HArn FrisweE tu. HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. MasTerMax. 
The FLOW ER of the FOREST. By CHARLES GIBBON. ee NCK of WALES'S GARDEN PARTY, By Mrs. 
CALIFORNIAN-STORIES. By Bret Harte. J.H. Ripe... 

The HOUSE of RABY. By Mrs. GroreGEe Hoopsr. WOMEN are SIRANGE, By F. W. Rosryson. 


NEW VOLUMES of “The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth 


ext 
BEAT RIX. RAN DOLPH. By Jontaw HAWTHORNE. The LAND-LE — By AntHony TROLLOPE. 
| The FOREIGNERS. By Eveanor C. PRICE. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
ANNE FURNESS. By Frances ELEanor TROLLOPS. STURIES from FOREIGN NOVSLISTS. 


ENGLAND GLADSTONE. 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. LShortly. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘“‘The GAMEKEEPER at HOME.” 


The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies. Crown 8vo, cloth 


. 5 one 3. tin the ~~ 


The BOOK of the SWORD: being a History of the Sword and its Use 


in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By RICHARD F. BURTO. With numerous oe, large 4to, cloth extra, 323. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 


: ‘CHARACTERS. With Memoirs by WILLIAM BATES, B.A., and 85 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES : Imitative, Realistic,and Dogmatic. By 








Twain. 
The BRIDE’S PASS. By Saran TrtiEr. 


























KE. Cc. BREWER, LL.D. (Uniform with ‘‘ The Reader's Handbook.’ ) With Illust:ations, crown 8vo, oluth pat 73 6d. [Immediately. 
AUTHORS and their WORKS; with the Dates. Being the Three 
Appandices to ‘‘ The’ Reader’s Handbook” separately printed. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s (Shortly. 





The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a ‘Sketch of the Life 


and Conduct of the Vegetable Ki m. By J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Eilustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. Sims. With 60 Illustrations by 


Barnard. Large ito, 1s, 


NEW VOLUMES of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” Post 8vo, cloth 
SONGS of IRISH WIT and HUMOUR. Collected and | LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters. By Charles 


Edited by A. Percevat Graves. Lams. Selected from hi- Letters by Percy FitzGERaLp. 


OURSELVES: Essays on Women. By E. EB. Lynn Linton. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. | BELGRAVIA. 


One Shilling Monthly. One Shilling Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. CONTENTS FOR MAY 

PHILISTIA. By Cecrt Power. The LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Casuet Horr. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
BUILDERS’ RUBBISH. By H. F. Lesrsr. MOONLIGHT and FLOUD3, By CLEMENTINA Buack, 
OUR DEBT to INSECTS. By Grant ALLEN. AT the Y. By the Author of “ John es 
ROMANCE in the SUPPRES#ION of BOUKS. By W. H. Oxprxa, LL.B. MARY ABBOTT'S TRYST. By KarHarine Seeaee. 
MID-WINTER on the GANGES. By C. F. Gorpon Cumminea. , | ASLRANGE FRIEND. By Jutian HawtTHorn 
OATHS, IMPRECATIONS, and ANATHEMAS. By Cuarugs Mackay, LL.D. The we OCCURRENCE in PICCADILLY. By J. ARBUTHNOT 
SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Martiev Witu1aMs, F.R.A.8. WIL 
TABLE TALK. By S¥tvanvus UrzaN. “The WEARING of the GREEN.” 























nce Monthly;"or Five Shillings Yearly, post 


SCIENCE GOSS! Edited b 3. ‘E. Taylor, F.L:S. 


Contents FOR May:—GRAPHIU MICROSOOPY. With a Colonred Plate. Bo JR agf in SCILLY.—The ORIGIN of DOUBLE FLOWERS.—RIOT- 
ACTION of the LILY of the VALLEY. With 3 Illustrations. —The ENTOMOLOGY of HIGHGATE.—NOTES on NEW BOOKS. a GEOLOGY. 
illustrated.—Tne OUTER SKELETON of the OOCKROACH. With 8 Illustrations.—SCIENCE NOLES, and GOSSIP of the MONTH 


The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1884-5. By Herbert 


FRY. Showing, in Alphabet‘cal Order, their Name, Date of Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual Income, Chief daicials, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. [Shortly. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


ani HOUSE of COMMONS for 1884. In 1 vol. cloth ‘arate gilt edges, 5s. 
The SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. New Edition for 138}. 


The SHILLING PEERAGE. New Edition for 188 
The SHILLING BARONETAGE. New Edition os 1384, The SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS. New Kdition for 1884. 














ACADEMY NOTES, 1884. With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry 





BLACKBURN. Is. [Sho tly. 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1884. With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. 1s. [Shortly. 








The PARIS SALON, 1884. With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by F. G. 


DUMAS, 33s. (London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W.] {Just ready. 


Lorpon: Printed by Joun CamppegE.t, of No. 1 Wellingto m Street, in the Bg of the Savoy, Strand, in the Coun:y of Midd esex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 3cd, 1884, 














The STOLEN WHITE’ sLEPHANT. Marx” 
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